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‘©The standard modern history for long years to come.” 
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Cambridge Modern History 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 72 4e complete tn 12 volumes. 


THE UNITED STATES 


is uniform with Vol. I., “The Renaissance,” and like it consists of a series of chapters the 
product of special research by leading historical writers. Among its American con- 
tributors are: —Dr. WOODROW WILSON (President of Princeton University), Professors 
J. B. MCMASTER (Univ. of Pa.), J. C. SCHWAB (Yale), J. B. MOORE (Columbia), 
H. C. EMERY (Yale), BARRETT WENDELL (Harvard), T. C. SMITH (Ohio State Uni. 
versity), M. M. BIGELOW (Boston University), and the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 


Cloth Royal 8vo. $4.00 net (carriage 30 cts.) 
THE RENAISSANCE 


“« This is one of the most important books of our time.’’—The Times, London. 


“If the twelve volumes maintain the standard reached in this the History will take its place alongside of 
the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” and the “Dictionary of National Biography.” — New York Times. 


Gloth. Royal 8vo. $4.00 net (carriage 30cts.) 





The scope of THE CAMBRIDGE [MODERN HISTORY 25s fo tnclude 


I. Tue RENAISSANCE, VII. Tue Unirep Srares. 
Il. THe REFORMATION. VIII. Tue Frencu Revoturtion. 
Ill. THe Wars or RELIGIONS. IX. Napoveon. 
IV. Tue Tuirty Years’ War. X. RESTORATION AND REACTION. 
V. BourBoNsS AND STUARTS. XI. Tue GrowTn or NATIONALITIES, 
VI. Tue EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. XII. Tue Latesr Ace. 


‘* Designed to be the most full, comprehensive and scientific history of modern 
times in the English language, or perhaps in any language.’’—The Nation. 


It is expected that of the twelve volumes in preparation two will appear in each year; they are issued in two series, 
which begin with Vol. L, The Renaissance, and Vol. VII., The United States. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL (for Boys) sent its 
entire first claes to Harvard, and it has never since 
been without representation there. It is fully accredited 
at our California universities. A book of views gives a 
fair idea of the attractiveness of our buildings and 
grounds. The school year begins in August . 
W. T. Rerp, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fries WORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for a ay HPI 
rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, , 
Miss ED. HUntbey, f P¥tnctpals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOow. 





OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School for 


Girls. Miss ELEANOR TkBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin. 


Educational. 


Clark University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


July 13-25, 1903. 


Courses in Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, An 
thropology, and Neurology. For circulars and 
further information address 

LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 
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SEBAGO LAKE REGION, MAINE, 
Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship of 
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lustrated booklet to IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B. 
Friends §chool, Providence, R. 1. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
VY HOUSE, Preparatory to Bryn Mawr 
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Address Miss Mary E. STEVENS, 59 High Street. 


Nf iss ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
i School for Girls. Establishedin 1848, Circular 
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AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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and Art. Annex Department of household practice 
a decided success. ‘or catalogue, address 
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34th Year. Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Seabury, Head of the School. 
Rt. Rev. W.C. Doane, LL.D., 
President of the Trustees. 
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students. 
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ROCK RIDGE HALL. 
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life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, with 
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free on request. 
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ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 
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The Quaker: a Study 


King Charles I, of England wore Quaker costume when posing for the well-known portrait by Vandyke. 
The beautiful Miss Fitzgerald, lady-In-waiting to Queen Caroline, also wore garments of Quaker cut. In 
both cases the Quaker element entered after the event, i,e., styles once worldly 
aker costume are entertainingly explained and freely pic 


this beautiful volume by Ametia M, Gummurs. 8vo, half ooze-sheep, 240 pages, 75 illustrations, $3.00, 


FERRIS & LEACH “PUBLISHERS, Nos, 89-33 North Seventh Strect, PHILADELPHIA 


The Highland Military Academy 
Worcester, Mass, 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Alex. 
re ae D.D. Head Master: JosEPH ALDEN SHaw, 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 21st year. Course, 
S years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously un- 
der head teacher in each department. Exceptional 
facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE LEE SCHOOL. 
9 Channing Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. 
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VALUABLE GUIDES to Reading and Study 
The syllabi of University Extension lecture courses 
can be used for cage home reading and study. They 
contain suggestive vutlines of lectures, lists of books, 
and other matter of interest. A list of syllabi, with 
subjects, names of lecturers, and prices, will be for- 
warded to any one sending a 2c. stamp. Address 

JOHN NOLEN, See’y University Extension Society, 

111 8. 15th St., Philadelphia. 





School Agencies. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


We are compelled to have a few more qualified Teach- 
ers at once. More calls this year than ever before. 
Salaries range from three hundred to three thousand. 
Write at once. Schools supplicd with Teachers free of 
cost. Address with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, 


J. L. GRAHAM, LL.D., Manager, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Wash- 

ington; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bldg., 

Minneapolis; 533 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third 

St., Portland; 203 Mich. Bldg., Chicago; 525 Stim- 

son Block, Los Angeles; Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 
Parrot Bldg., San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. FrRENcu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
sen Joun C. RocKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 
Bt., N.Y. C) 
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CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING 


Svo, $1.50 net. Illustrated. 
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BINDINGS 
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The Scott-Thaw Co., 
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The Educational Systems 
of Great Britain & Ireland 


By GRAHAM BaLFour, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
For sale by all BookseVers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
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of Cornell University. 
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List price, 40 cts.; mailing price, 45 cts. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was estab- 
lished in 1865. Its contributors include 
the most prominent names in literature, 
science, and art, both in this country and 
abroad. It is emphatically found in the 
q homes of people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the best political and literary 
thought of the day, can afford to be with- 
out it. Subscription price, $3.00 a year, 
postpaid. 
Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 
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circulation than any other politico-literary journal 
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vated people, where the education of children is a 
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The Worst Case 


of hay-fever finds perfect relief et Dixville 
Notch. There, said the late Rev. F. A. 
Horton, the victim can ‘“‘live like a Chris- 
tian,’’? while enjoying all the sports and 
delights of this famous resort. Unlimited 
trout-fishing, camping, golf, tennis, and 
sound sleep. 

Write for booklet with fine views of the 
glorious mountain scenery. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts.) 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager. 
Open June 27 to October 5. 
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Just Published 
By Prof, J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


of Chicago University, and 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


of Washington and Lee University 


8vo, net $2.00 (postage 18 cts. extra.) 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 
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make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
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world. 

International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, — 
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formation furnished by THE bistitic " ‘OF CuoL UM. 
BIA CHARTE r COMPANY, Columbian Building, 
Washington, D.C 

References: National ¢ ‘apital Bank; Central National 
Bank; John ayne & Company, Law Book Publishers, 
Washington, I 


FE. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


120 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 89th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paria publishers, Tauchnitz’s British authors. Teub- 
neur’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogue of Stock 
matied on demand, New Books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as lasued. 





By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


THE TURK 


AND HIS LOST PROVINCES 
Iliust’d, All Booksellers, $2.00 net, 





( YOMPLETE Lecture, “Acres of Diamonds’’; 
send 6 cts, in stamps for Booklet No. o60, 
containing it just as found in Reed’s Famous I 
brary, MODERN BKLOQUENCE. John D. Morris + 
Oo., Suite 63, Oommonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia. 


7 DWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN.— 
Japan proof of Portrait, engraved on wood In the 
gheat pie of the ert, sent, charges paid. on receipt 
of five dollars (@5) t ty Gustav Krug. 
Main Street, Kast Orange, N. J. 





Travel. 


Travel. 


Going to Europe? 





SWITZERLAND. 


Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn 
Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 


Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 
Magnificent mountain scenery. Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. Ideal 
bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 
enervating heat of the cities. Season May 15 to October 31, 
Direct railway communication with all European cities. Dining-cars on Jura-Simplon 


trains. 


Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 


Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 
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Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of 


High School a College Text-Books 
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Publishers of the Leading Text-Books 
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past season’s fiction. 


Seldom has a book had such a send-off as Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff proposals must needs 
give to E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S 


A PRINCE OF SINNERS 


says the ation, in reviewing this engrossing novel of modern English social and political life. 
Harry THURSTON Peck, editor of 7'he Bookman, includes ‘‘A Prince of Sinners” in a 
list of ten best novels for summer reading which, he says, represents the very cream of the 


Illustrated. I2mo. $1.50 








Published by LITTLE, 


BROWN @ CO., Boston 














Slavery as an Industrial 
System 


A new and highly interesting ethnological and 
sociological treatise by Dr. H. J. Nrmpoer. 474 
pp. 8vo. Sewed $4. 


Published by MARTINUS NIJHOFF, 


114 5th Avenue, New York, 
and The eit Holland. 


RE MING TON 
Standard Typewriter 


8227 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








A SOLDIER 
of CONSCIENCE 


A Volume in memory of the late 
EDWARD P. CLARK 


There is a brief biographical sketch 
written by Mrs. Clark, and the volume 
contains extracts from addresses made 
at Mr. Clark’s funeral, and some of 
the many tributes paid to him in 
newspapers and private letters. 


Edition Limited. Price $1.00. 
Orders received by 


THE EAGLE PRESS, Brooklyn. 
THE EVENING POST, New York. 
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The Week. 


Two classes of newspapers urge Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to pay no attention to 
the growing demand for a new Postmas- 
ter-General. One consists of thick-and- 
thin party organs, which say that it 
would never do for the Republican par- 
ty to have to confess that its chosen 
head of a demoralized Department did 
not display the energy that he should 
in the pursuit of corruptionists. The 
other is made up of Democratic papers 
and of those personally hostile to the 
President, like the Sun, which malicious- 
ly tells him that he did not put Mr. 
Payne in the Cabinet to do reform work, 
but to pull political wires, and that as 
long as he is doing the latter success- 
fully, there is really no ground for re- 
moving him. The significance of this 
counsel we should think Mr. Roosevelt 
capable of fully appreciating. Mean- 
while, Mr. Payne himself gives no public 
sign of wishing to relieve the President 
from an embarrassing situation. One 
more nudge has been given him, one 
would say, by the President’s going 
over his head to appoint special counsel 
for the work of prosecution. 





An amazing indifference on the subject 
of the performances of Perry Heath and 
the other proved violators of the law 
seems to prevail at Washington. The au- 
thorities incline to take the Dogberry at- 
titude of thanking Heaven that they are 
rid of knaves. No serious inquiry ap- 
pears to be made whether the statute of 
limitations really runs in favor of the 
said knaves, whether personal liability 
can still be enforced or restitution com- 
pelled. It is intimated that Heath may 
have a punishment greater than his sen- 
sitive nature can bear in being asked to 
resign from the Republican National 
Committee, in consequence of “the un- 
fortunate light” in which he is placed by 
the Bristow report. But if nothing is 
really to be done to bring him to book, 
we do not see why Senator Hanna should 
not throw a protecting mantle about him, 
just as he has done about his other 
trusted but convicted lieutenant, E. G. 
Rathbone. Heath could make a strong 
plea as a party worker. No doubt most 
of bis illegal acts were done to oblige 
Republican Congressmen. it was their 
“laborers” and “charwomen” that he put 
on the pay-roll. If no steps are taken to 
have justice done upon him, there is no 
reason why he should not again come 
forward as “a grand confidential man,” 
and just the sort of unscrupulously effi- 
cient doer of dirty work that the Re- 
publican bosses delight to honor, 





The talk of making the Post-Office | 


thief-catcher, Mr. Bristow, Republican 
nominee for the Vice-Presidency illus- 
trates a popular tendency which is 
partly good, partly bad. We desire to 
reward a man who has done a public 
We take a peculiar pleasure in 
honoring one who has exposed wicked- 
ness in high places. That is well; but 
it should not make us lose our sense of 
discrimination. It is still necessary to 
inquire whether the man is fit for the 
proposed office. The mere fact that he 
has trapped rascals does not of itself 
qualify him for other public duties. Re- 
corder Goff was put into a judicial posi- 
tion, where he has not had exactly a 
conspicuous success, solely in conse- 
quence of the general demand that some 
sort of electoral reward be given the 
man who had turned Tammany Hall in- 
side out. It may be hastily inferred that 
Mr. Bristow would find a good field for 
his peculiar talents in running down 
crookedness as presiding officer of the 
Senate; but the Vice-President is large- 
ly ornamental. He could put no inspec- 
tors on the bank accounts of Senators. 


service. 


A sensible and peaceful solution has 
been found by the Attorney-General for 
the threatened difficulty between the 
Federal and State governments, in the 
matter of the battleships under con- 
struction which were seized for debt. 
While maintaining the general principle 
that the property of the United States 
cannot be attached, and asserting a 
quasi-ownership under the contracts 
with the shipbuilders, Mr. Knox dis- 
countenances, or thinks unnecessary, the 
violent proceedings which some of the 
bluff sea-dogs of the Navy Department 
favored. They were for going with a 
high hand and taking the vessels from 
under the very nose of mere State offi- 
cers. But the Attorney-General quietly 
points out a more excellent way. Let 
the United States give an indemnity 
bond, as provided by statute, and then 
get the ships with the good will of all 
concerned, and without the sound of 
drum or cannon. This is lawyer’s sense. 
The immediate question is laid by it, 
though no attentive mind can fail to 
see the great principle which lies ger- 
minant in the Attorney-General’s main 
opinion. This is, that the general Gov- 
ernment has power to see to it that the 
public business be conducted without 
local interruption. The application of 
that doctrine may come, in time, to be 
far-reaching. It may be invoked and, for 
all that we can see, with as good war- 
rant, for Government interference with 
the next great coal strike, or with such 
disturbances of the smooth ongoing of 
Government functions as the vexatious 
strike on the Chicago post-office. 





The Administration has retraced its 
steps in the matter of the opium monop 
oly in the Philippines. Secretary Root 
cables to Governor Taft that the plan of 
auctioning the right to sell the deadly 
drug must be abandoned for the pres 
ent. Evidently, the protests of the reli- 
gious and reform organizations against 
imitating the bad example of England 
which we in this country Lave so often 
denounced, have had their effect in 
Washington. As long as it was only the 
querulous anti-Imperialists who com- 
plained, there was no occasion for a 
tion; but the case was different when the 
religious press began to speak out, after 
the manner of the Watchman. It said 
that American Christians were bound “in 
ordinary consistency” to protest against 
a traffic which they had condemned as 
“iniquitous” in British hands, since “the 
moral quality of such measures is not in 
the least affected by the name of the na- 
tion adopting them.” We merely ob- 
serve that the general application of this 
doctrine would undermine the whole sys- 
tem of Imperialist theology. 


A horrible crime more horribly aveng 
ed, are the only words for the Wilming- 
ton lynching. Let us recall that the col 
ored brute stood legally charged with his 
crime, and that there was no reasonable 
doubt that he would pay the penalty 
with his life. But the processes of the 
law, upon which the father of the mur 
cered girl had begged his fellow-citi 
zens to wait, were too slow for the mad 
dened mob. The spectacle of law defied, a 
prison stormed, anda human being burn 
ed at the stake disgraces the State of 
Delaware, and again calls into question 
the reality of our religion and the effi 
cacy of our civilization. Possibly the 
worst effects are to follow, for a commun 
ity that has combined to override law is 
like a man who has once yielded to crim- 
inal fury. Morale is permanently im 
paired. Prison doors may be repaired 
and ashes swept from the high-road, all 
may look as before, but that community 
has acquired an insidious contempt for 
law, has committed the unpardonable sin 
against the State. 





For a frank admission that the negro 
is robbed of his vote in the South, com 
mend us to the Observer of Charlotte, 
N. C. It takes up the phrase about the 
ballot being only a “bauble” for colored 
men, and admits that it is now regularly 
taken out of his hands in the Southern 
States. It was done at first by force and 
fraud, but “this method became monoto- 
nous and distasteful, to such an extent 
that a Constitutional amendment which 
would legally accomplish what had hith 
erto been done by illegal’: means was 
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adopted.” But the question whether it 
was legally accomplished is not yet de- 
cided. Nor is the question whether the 
penalty laid down by theConstitution for 
such abridgments of the suffrage shall 
be imposed. These considerations lend 
arn uncommonly grotesque air to the pro- 
posal that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments shall now be repealed. It 
is very like a criminal asking for the re- 
peal of the law under which he is to be 
tried. 


Senator Blackburn pronounces for Sen- 
ator Gorman as Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, on the ground that capi- 
talists would not “shrink” from him. But 
the value of that recommendation de- 
pends upon who the capitalists are, and 
upon the reason why Gorman has no ter- 
rors for them. Some of the Maryland 
Senator’s activities have been of a sort 
to endear him to a certain order of capi- 
talists. When he put himself at the head 
of tbe Senatorial clique in 1894, and did 
all he could to ruin the Wilson Tariff bill 
by loading it down with favors to pro- 
tectionists, the selfish interests which 
used him did not, indeed, shrink from 
him. They fell upon his neck in their 
gratitude and joy. But there were those 
who then shrank from their party’s be- 
trayer—among them Grover Cleveland, 
who would not sign the law which Sena- 
tor Gorman did so much to deform. Sim- 
ilarly, when the Senator endeavored to 
wreck the repeal of the silver-purchase 
act, there was a good deal of “shrinking” 
by honest men from his presence. 
Gorman may flatter himself that all 
these things are forgotten or forgiven; 
but if he seriously plots for the nomina- 
tion, he will find that there will be plenty 
to shrink from him even if ‘‘capitalists” 
do not. Should he, by any malign 
chance, be made the candidate, the par- 
ty vote would show an_ unparalleled 
shrinkage. 


It has always been urged in favor of 
the Trusts that they are able at all times 
to command the services of the most em- 
inent specialists in every detail of their 
business, to the ultimate gain of the pub- 
lic. If a new ore is to be analyzed, the 
most distinguished professors of chem- 
istry gladly leave their academic chairs 
to do it; if a lawsuit is to be defended, 
an ex-Attorney-General of the Unitéd 
States is at hand. It is just so with 
Trust literary activities. When the 
Sugar Trust wanted to issue certain 
pamphlets, it sought everywhere for the 
man of all men best qualified to write 
them. The fact that this man turned 
out to be Lieutenant-Governor of Mis- 
souri, and that legislation affecting the 
Trust’s interests was soon to come up in 
the State Legislature, is a mere Iinct- 
dent. Of course his work was well paid. 
Great corporations can afford to be gen- 
erous. And can $1,000 be called an ex- 





cessive price for a brochure on sugar, 
when in England a mere writer of ro- 
mances is receiving a dollar a word for 
his unprofitable narratives? 





Illinois has arrived at the twentieth 
anniversary of the adoption of a high- 
license local-option system at a time 
when the trend of legislation through- 
out the country is decidedly in that di- 
rection. The abandonment of prohibi- 
tion in Vermont and New Hampshire 
furnishes, of course, the most conspicu- 
ous examples, but similar tendencies are 
to be observed elsewhere. In Tennessee 
the privilege of determining whether 
saloons shall be licensed was this year 
extended to all places having a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000, the previous lim- 
it having been 2,000. The Virginia Leg- 


4 islature, we believe, has given to rural 


communities the right of choosing be- 
tween prohibition, license, and the dis- 
pensary system under local manage- 
ment. The Illinois law grants com- 
plete local option to all localities, ex- 
cept that it fixes a minimum license fee. 
In a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune 
William H. Harper, the author of the 
law, reviews some of the results of this 
policy. One interesting fact which he 
points out is that a considerable number 
of cities have fixed license fees much 
higher than the law requires. At Joliet, 
for instance, the annual charge is $1,000. 
Mr. Harper is perhaps unduly enthusi- 
astic when he says that the Illinois plan 
has “settled the saloon question” and 
“made the saloons decent,” but it has 
doubtless “driven out the worst saloons 
and certainly shows gratifying results 
as a revenue producer.” A dozen States 
of the West and Northwest have been 
satisfied with the working of similar 
statutes, 





It is estimated that the operatives in 
the Lowell cotton mills lost fully $1,- 
300,000 on account of their strike, which 
collapsed utterly nearly a month ago, 
and which has now been officially declar- 
ed at an end. The operatives demanded 
a 10 per cent. increase in wages at a 
time when the market for cotton goods 
was dull and the price of raw cotton was 
mounting. Naturally, they did not get it, 
and when they threatened to strike they 
utterly failed to intimidate their em- 
ployers, who were, in fact, quite willing 
to shut down for repairs while the mar- 
ket steadied itself. When, after two 
months of idleness, the mills were open- 
ed on June 1, most of the workers who 
could be provided for returned. Many 
were not taken back because they were 
not needed, and many must still remain 
idle, at least until the managers decide 
to run their mills to the limit of their ca- 
pacity. This is a good example of an un- 
necessary, unintelligent strike. The re- 
sults are disastrous chiefly to the labor- 
ers involved. If the Lowell workers are 





wise, they will make some searching in- 
quiries into the common sense and good 
faith of their leaders. 


“Vindication” is current cant for the 
reélection of a rascal or other person of 
questionable character. Such vindication 
Walking Delegate Parks has received in 
full measure from his constituents of the 
Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, 
who have given him a handsome vote of 
confidence, He will unquestionably con- 
tinue to be a walking delegate, the courts 
will shortly decide whether he is a ras- 
cal or not, and he is sure to remain a 
questionable character, for a man against 
whom three indictments for accept- 
ing bribes lie—selected from many com- 
p'aints—can hardly hope for complete 
moral rehabilitation. Apparently Parks 
is satisfied, with vindication—that is, with 
a vote which proves that the members 
of his union either wilfully shut their 
eyes to evidence of venality, or do not 
care whether their leader and represen- 
tative is venal or not. That these work- 
men have given him an unreasoning 
support shows how irresponsible the 
unions still are. As strategy, nothing 
could be worse than to meet a lockout on 
the issue of blackmailing walking dele- 
gates by reélecting one whose honesty 
is justly suspect, and whose credentials 
are chiefly that he has ordered a thou- 
sand strikes. 





Gen. Greene spoke out boldly on the 
excise question in his West End Ly- 
ceum address. “I will enforce no law 
to make it odious, or to make it any- 
thing,” he said. ‘I will enforce it be- 
cause it is the law.” This has the hon- 
est ring which the “Brooklyn plan” and 
the plan of “liberal enforcement” sadly 
lack. There is much nonsense in the 
talk about the effect of Gen. Greene’s 
policy as outlined in this utterance. As 
he points out, it is not a question of a 
“wet” or a “dry” Sunday. It was so 
under the old law, but the use of these 
terms ought to have disappeared, even 
if they have not, since the Raines law 
went into effect. It is folly to talk of a 
dry Sunday when more than 2,000 sa- 
loons are legally permitted to be open. 
Gen. Greene says that these places, qual- 
ified as hotels under the law, have been 
examined and found to comply with the 
statutory requirements. Under these 
circumstances nobody has any power to 
close them up, and there can be no dry 
Sunday as long as they find it profitable 
to keep open. Gen. Greene is report- 
ed to have said that the law relating 
to saloons which are not hotels is be- 
ing pretty generally enforced. If this is 
the case, something like a revolution has 
taken place very quietly, and the fact 
speaks volumes for what can be done by 
courage, determination, and executive 
ability combined. 
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The Commissioner’s declaration that 
police blackmail has not been abso- 
lutely done away with, but that the sys- 
tem has been broken in two and the 
pieces not put together, is undoubtedly 
an exact statement of what has happen- 
ed since he took hold of the Depart- 
ment. Everything that can be accom- 
plished by strict discipline and prompt, 
straightforward methods of administra- 
tion has been done. The influence of 
the new spirit actuating the head of the 
Department has spread downwards and 
its effect has been distinctly manifest. 
But it may be doubted if a genuine 
and thorough transformation of po- 
lice sentiment has as yet taken place. 
As Gen. Greene said in his address be- 
fore the City Club on June 3, the rank 
and file of the police have been taught 
both by precept and practice to look 
upon blackmail as a comparatively triv- 
ial offence, and, in fact, as almost one 
of the perquisites of their office. They 
have traditions and habits of thought 
which have been too long established to 
be eradicated in a year or two. And 
while these have been largely laid aside 
for the present, there is a mental reser- 
vation with a large majority of the force 
to the effect that the old practices will 
be resumed when Tammany returns on 
January 1. The real transformation of 
sentiment will begin if that calamity is 
averted. 


Mayor Low regards as a “regrettable 
mistake” the double relationship of A. 
B. Boardman of the firm of Boardman & 
Platt, as attorney of the Rapid Transit 
Commission and of the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company. He considers it fair, 
however, to say that Mr. Boardman has 
been relieved by the Commission from 
the consideration of all matters that 
might at any time come before it af- 
fecting the Pennsylvania Company. A 
vacation of this kind might be granted 
to Mr. Boardman without adding much 
to his spare time, but the main ques- 
tion is whether the Platts, father and 
son, were similarly relieved. We sug- 
gest to Mr. Henry George, jr., who 
seems to be conducting this John Doe 
proceeding, that he seek to find out how 
much legal service Mr. Boardman ren- 
ders to the Rapid Transit Commission 
for the salary paid to him; also for 
what reason the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion retained him in the first instance. 
We can easily understand why the Penn- 
sylvania Railway Company came to re- 
tain him. That experienced corporation 
thought that difficulties might be en- 
countered in its progress through or un- 
der Manhattan Island which an able po- 
litical manager could remove or miti- 
gate. We acquit the officers of the Com- 
pany of any design to gain the favor of 
the Rapid Transit Commission by em- 
ploying its attorney. They know that 
the Commission will grant them any- 
thing within the Commission’s jurisdic- 





tion which they can rightfully claim, and 
that they could not get anything wrong- 
ful even with the assistance of Board- 
man & Platt. So much is due to the rep- 
utation of the members, but it is not so 
easy to excuse them for retaining Board- 
man. They were under no stress or 
necessity; and when they did so, they 
sacrificed a part of their dignity and set 
an unwholesorie example to the commu- 
nity. That was the “regrettable mis- 
take.” 


The Irish Land Purchase act has been 
brought very near shipwreck on ac- 
count of Mr. John Redmond’s refusal to 
sustain Mr. Wyndham’'s compulsory 
minimum rate for judicial purchase. 
The spectacle of, the entire Irish delega- 
tion voting against the Government and 
its majority reduced to forty-one is a 
very threatening one. Mr. Redmond left 
no doubt as te his position. If the Irish 
tenants are not to be free to make better 
bargains than those laid down in Mr. 
Wyndham’s schedules, the Irish members 
are opposed to the bill. On this matter 
Mr. Redmond is right; for it is certainly 
preposterous to refuse to a landlord the 
privilege of selling his land by free 
agreement with his tenant-purchaser, 
and it is clearly superfluous to forbid a 
landlord to bargain to his own hurt. Mr. 
Redmond’s criticism goes to the quick; 
for the bill is generally and rightly sup- 
posed to favor the landowners ufiduly. 
Upon this ground the Irish and the Lib- 
erals may fairly join in opposition. If 
they do, with all the Tory malcontents 
reckoned in, Mr. Balfour’s shrift will be 
short indeed. 





In threatening to withdraw the Land 
Purchase bill, Mr. Balfour swings a 
blade the back of which may bruise him 
more than the edge can terrify the Irish 
members, for that bill is all that stands 
between the Government and total de- 
bility. But it may be that the Irish, put 
to the choice between the land bill or 
nothing, will take their half loaf rather 
than the more ample, but empty, satis- 
faction of upsetting Mr. Balfour. In eith- 
er case the alliance between the Irish 
and the Government has, through the re- 
jection of the amendment for unrestrict- 
ed purchase by mutual consent of tenant 
and landlord, lost all moral force. While 
morosely beating all they can out of Mr. 
Balfour, the Nationalists, as the Free- 
man tartly says, regard as cancelled any 
“obligations or gratitude,’ and stand 
ready to attack him when-the fit time 
returns. 


That you cannot handle an important 
matter while having no opinion about it, 
was shown on Wednesday week in tlie 
Commons when Mr. Balfour found him- 
self suddenly challenged to state his at- 
titude towards the Chamberlain plan for 
preferential tariffs. Undoubtedly, Camp- 





SOT 


bell-Bannerman counted on this uncer- 
tainty in the Premier's mind when he 
asked him to give assurances that the 
Government was not secretly working 
towards protectionism. Mr Balfour 

answer lacked his usual tact He not 
only let himself be drawn far beyond his 
original attitude of “open-mindedness 

but he gave a qualified adherence to Mi 
Chamberlain's programme in_ term: 
which one rarely hears from the courtly 


leader of the Unionists. He defended a 
policy of retaliation, and spoke of “pe 


nalized” British colonies, meaning only 
colonies which, like Canada, had not 
been able to maintain favorable tariff 
arrangements with other protection 
nations. Such language seems more ap 
propriate to Mr. Chamberlain, who, cur! 
ously enough, appeared as the more mod 
erate person, emphasizing rather the Im 
perial bond, and dwelling on the veart 
ing of the colonies towards the Moths 
Country. But it is easier, of course 

be suave when you are sure of your ow! 
mind than when you are forced to a de 
cision under duress 


England refuses to be represented at 


the festivities in honor of Peter I. of 


Servia, and the British Minister wil! for 
a time be conspicuously absent from 
the new court. The desire to discoun 
tenance the crime by which the new 
King reaches the throne will meet with 
general sympathy: but of the action it 
self it must be said that it is incom 
plete as a rebuke and impracticable as 
a general policy While the British 
Minister remains in conspicuous seclu 
sion near Belgrade, the affairs of Eng 
land are, or should be, left in the hands 
of the envoy of some other Power. That 
is, England can safely condemn the as 
sassination by ignoring the new gov- 
ernment, only on condition that another 
Power condones the crime by recogniz 
ing the new order. It is questionable 
whether a nation or an individual has 
a right to exalt his own virtue at the 
expense of another's complicity with 
vice, and England, with the best of in 
tentions, came perilously near to tak 
ing this ground. Onthe whole, the tem 
porary withdrawal of the British Minis 
ter seems dictated by sentiment rather 
than wisdom: and diplomacy is a poor 
medium for the expression of senti- 
ment. The Emperor of Austria, with 
characteristic directness, found the way 
to put his nation right in this matter. 
Feeling the inadequacy of diplomacy to 
express the moral indignation of his 
empire, he personally accompanied the 
formal and necessary congratulations 
with an explicit condemnation of the 
crime of Belgrade. One has only to 
compare the effectiveness of his few 
timely words with the weakness of the 
far more elaborate statement of the Rus 
sian Foreign Office to realize the impo 
tence of diplomacy in these moral mat 
ters, and the value of a man 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE POSTAL 
SCANDALS. 

Heads are falling thick in the Post- 
Office Department. The removal of Su- 
perintendent Metcalf last week was 
pretty obviously the work of President 
Roosevelt. Postmaster-General Payne 
went through the tearful act of dis- 
missal, but the prompting evidently 
came from the White House. It was a 
wholesome step. Metcalf’s own apology 
was his sufficient condemnation. The 
President saw the point at once, and 
gave the order for decapitation. But 
can he stop with that? Is there any hope 
of toning up a demoralized and corrupt 
Department without giving it a new 
head? Without the slightest animus 
against Postmaster-General Payne _ per- 
sonally, we have come to the firm con- 
viction that the crisis calls for his sep- 
aration from the Cabinet—by a request 
for his resignation, if he has not the 
grace to offer it. We will put the case 
as succinctly as possible. On Thursday 
jen, Bristow’s report to the Postmaster 
General was made public. It proves the 
Tulloch charges up to the hilt. By the 
unimpeached evidenee of Government 
inspectors, by transcripts from the offi- 
cial records, it shows that systematic 
violations of the postal laws were prac 
tised by the direct orders of First As- 
sistant Perry Heath and Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith. It is 
mainly a story of petty thieving, in- 
finitely base in conception, incredibly 
sordid in execution. Stealings of a few 
dollars here, illegal foisting of this and 
that name upon the payrolls for no ser- 
vices rendered, and the carrying of all 
kinds of suspicious favorites and im- 
postors—the whole document reads like 
a brief abstract from the Newgate calen- 
dar, or a fragment of a report on sneak 
thieves in the Bowery. But it is ab- 
solutely convincing, and is acknowledg- 
ed even by the Postmaster-General to 
prove that Mr. Tulloch did not begin to 
tel] all the disgusting truth. 

Now mark the sequence of events. 
This report of Gen. Bristow’s was placed 
in Mr, Payne’s hands on May 4. That 
mass of overwhelming evidence was, 
therefore, in his possession long before 
he gave out his partial and misleading 
summary of the Tulloch charges on May 
16. Yet on that date he continued to 
characterize those charges as mere per- 
sonal “grievances” and “glittering gen- 
eralities,” affirming that there was ‘no 
evidence—nothing but words.” But he 
had in his desk all the while the most 
complete and damning evidence from his 
own subordinate, Gen, Bristow! How 
could a Postmaster-General who was 
both honest and capable take that amaz- 
ing position? Did he intend at that 
time to keep the Bristow report under 
lock and key for ever? Was it his idea 
that, if Tulloch could only be sneered 
down the wind, the whole scandal could 
be officially smothered? . If he thought 





so, and meant to do it, he is not fit for 
office morally; and if he did not perceive, 
or had not weighed, the crushing signifi- 
eance of the facts laid before him by 
Gen. Bristow, he is not fit mentally. In 
either case, he ought to be the next man 
to go, 

On another phase of the postal scan- 
dals President Roosevelt shows a sin- 
gular failure to grasp the popular point 
of view. As the Evening Post’s Wash- 
ington correspondent put it in his dis- 
patch last Saturday: 


“His theory of the whole business is that 
there is enough that concerns the present 
day and the present Admintstration, with- 
out poking into matters to which the stat- 
ute of limitations has attached on their 
criminal side, and which belong to the do- 
main of his predecessors in office on their 
moral side.”’ 


The President is considering two as- 
pects of the case, the moral and the po- 
litical. As a man, he wishes to uphold 
moral principles; as a politician, he 
would not injure his party. Though 
some of his advisers may imagine a clash 
of interest, the two aims are in fact iden- 
tical. The exposure of all the wrong- 
doers may harm individual Republicans, 
but it will enormously strengthen the 
party as a whole. To-day the Republi- 
can Administration is held responsible 
for this huge tissue of fraud, and nothing 
but a complete housecleaning can restore 
public confidence. The time for half-way 
work, for drawing the line at September, 
1901, or March, 1897, or any other such 
date, has long since passed. 

Though the moral side of the question 
is the more serious, little need be said 
about it, because the facts are obvious. 
The incentives to official wrongdoing are 
strong enough already, without stimulat- 
ing our Perry Heaths and our Machens 
with the hope that if they can conceal 
their misdeeds for three or four years, 
they can enjoy their plunder in security 
and maintain unblemished reputations. 
Our officials should dwell in constant 
fear that even after the legal statute of 
limitations has saved them from the pen- 
itentiary, they may yet answer before the 
tribunal of public opinion. If President 
Roosevelt had succeeded a Democrat in 
September, 1901, would he still shrink 
from raking up the dead ashes of the 
past? His conscience, we think, would 
stir him to a fine burst of moral indig- 
nation. 

His feeling now seems to be that for- 
mer peculation and evasion of laws are 
purely private affairs, in which the pub- 
lic has no legitimate concern. But the 
public does not so regard the matter. 
The cause of this whole nasty mess is 
the belief that public office is a private 
business, from which every man should 
make as much as he can, The civil-ser- 
vice laws that were violated under the 
Cleveland or the McKinley Administra- 
tion were not private rules of conduct, 
but the will of the American people. The 
money that was stolen was not taken 
from the pockets of the Presidents and 





their Cabinets, but from the national till. 
The public has a right toan accounting 
and will demand it at the polls. 

The public is also aware that if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt fails to-go back to the 
beginning of this trouble, he can never 
reach the bottom or the top of it in his 
own Administration. Machen and Beav- 
ers and their syndicates were not the 
growth of a day or of a year. To under- 
stand their foul activity as the people 
have a right to understand it, Mr. Bris- 
tow and his assistants must follow the 
trail of corruption, whether it runs into 
the McKinley or the Cleveland or the 
Harrison Administration; and if there 
is any hesitancy about such thorough- 
ness, that hesitancy is a step toward po- 
litical suicide. The public knows little 
about the statute of limitations, and 
cares less. What it wishes to learn is 
not legal technicalities, but the names 
of the men who broke its laws and looted 
its Treasury. If their crimes are now 
outlawed by time, the public will regret 
the fact that the rascals are not to enjoy 
their deserts behind prison bars; but 
disappointment on this score will make 
it no less eager to get at the records of 
its own servants, so that it may deal 
wisely with them when they again ask 
for its confidence. 

Only an expert can determine whether 
Perry Heath shall go scot free; whether 
the statute of limitations began to run 
the moment he violated the laws, or only 
after he left office and ceased to conceal 
the violations. But no expert is needed 
to determine the political effect of such 
a platform as this for the Republicans: 

1. THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 
2. LET US FORGIVE AND FORGET. 





THE CANADIAN SITUATION. 

The Ministerial situation at Ottawa 
has curious analogies with that at West- 
minster. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, like Mr. 
Balfour, is committed to a policy of gen- 
eral conciliation and compromise, while 
the part of disturber of the peace is 
played by ex-Minister Tarte, who may 
be called the late Chamberlain of the 
Canadian Government. As Minister of 
Public Works in Sir Wilfrid’s Cabinet, 
he was the political manager of the Lib- 
erals, all-powerful in the Government 
stronghold, Quebec, and apparently as 
indispensable as Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Unionists. Again, Mr. Tarte broke with 
his colleagues in announcing without 
authority a policy of high protection and 
transportation subsidies. The parallel 
only fails at the end. Sir Wilfrid, feel- 
ing that high protectionist preaching 
was out of -place in a Ministry tradi- 
tionally committed to free trade and 
actually to the present low tariff, de- 
manded and received the resignation of 
the rebellious Minister, thus enabling 
Tarte to do honorably outside his Cab- 
inet what Chamberlain inside his is do- 
ing equivocally. Both have been roundly 
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repudiated by their respective Parlia- 
ments—Tarte through the defeat of the 
skilfully worded protectionist resolu- 
tions recently introduced by him; Cham- 
berlain through the almost unanimous 
vote to repeal the war tax on grain. 

Without pressing tediously the Plu- 
tarchan parallel, it is evident that the 
campaign for a British Zollverein halts 
badly, both in the mother country and 
in the colony most nearly concerned; 
and since Canada could probably give 
the deciding voice for or against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s impetuous scheme, her 
present political situation has more than 
a parochial interest. Mr. Tarte, who leads 
a secession of unknown strength, and 
the Conservatives are the most vocif- 
erous friends of the tariff-union idea, 
but the least valuable. Their unselfish- 
ness is suspect, for they are working 
primarily for their pet programme of 
increased tariffs and bounties. That 
the sincere among them should not see 
that any increase in the Canadian sched- 
ules, at this time, complicates the al- 
ready difficult relations between Great 
Britain and the other Colonies, evinces 
a very ignorant Toryism. Still, the pro- 
tectionist campaign is being conducted 
with much noise and with considerable 
ability. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will have 
all he can do to meet it. 

Towards theChamberlain doctrine the 
attitude of the Administration press is 
non-committal, if not unfriendly. The 
official Toronto Globe resents the insin- 
uation that nothing but a good tariff 
bargain can effectually bind the colo- 
nies to England, and appeals most elo- 
quently to the dearer bonds of commu- 
nity of race and political ideals. The 
simple loyalty of the colonies, it feels, 
is a more valuable guarantee of Impe- 
rial unity than all the tariffs ever forg- 
ed between Birmingham and the “illim- 
itable veldt.” Meanwhile, the officiai 
press shows greater interest in the re- 
newed activities of the American reci- 
procity leagues than in the imperial 
visions of Mr. Chamberlain. Evidently 
the Prime Minister would prefer the 
immediate good of a fair treaty with 
the United States to the doubtful and 
remote advantages of Imperial federa- 
tion. 

This is a mood by which the flour- 
millers of Minneapolis and the Repub- 
lican advocates of the Iowa idea gen- 
erally should not fail to profit. In the 
present temper of the Canadian Minis- 
try it would be easy for the Joint High 
Commission, should it be convened this 
summer, to agree upon a basis for a 
reciprocity treaty; while at a later 
time we may have to deal with a pro- 
tectionism more violent than our own. 
It is highly important, then, that the 
Joint High Commission should meet, for 
Canada and the United States have 
every reason for adjusting their trade 
relations before the Canadian tariff poli- 
cy is hopelessly warped by the Imperial 
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idea. Obviously, Canada’s emergency 
is the more crucial, for she may be ask- 
ed to enter into a general tariff war and 
to expose her whole system of govern- 
ment finance to the hazards of a long 
and almost hopeless process of equaliza- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has undoubt- 
edly pondered Burke’s challenge to a 
writer who wished to make the colonies 
contribute to the English Treasury: 

“Will he, in Parliament, undertake to 
settle the proportion of such payment 
from Nova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer 
than sixand twenty different countries. vary 
ing in almost every possible circumstal 
one from another? If he does, I tell him, 
he adjourns his revenue to a very long 
day. If he leaves it to themselves to setth 
these proportions, he adjourns it to dooms- 
day.”’ 

Such words are undoubtedly in Sir 
Wilfrid’s mind when he hears junior 
members of Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet jaunt- 
ily discussing ‘“‘extension of the fiscal 
basis” of the Empire. It need not be 
urged that the moment is peculiarly fa- 
vorable to renewal of tariff negotiations. 
If there is a glimmer of larger political 
sense at Washington, the Joint High 
Commission will be promptly convened 
and directed to draw up a plan for re- 
ciprocal lowering of duties. 

But the most serious obstacle to the ac- 
ceptance of the Chamberlain programme 
by the Dominion lies in the quiet 
growth of the sentiment of independence 
—an inspiration fully in accord with loy- 
alty to England. 
ornamental presence of a Governor-Gen- 
eral appointed by the Crown, and the 
control of her foreign relations from 
Downing Street, Canada is inedpendent, 
and there are signs that she will soon as- 


Except for the rather 


sert her diplomatic independence also 
and negotiate directly with other na- 
tions. Already the various joint com- 
missions appointed from Ottawa and 
Washington have exercised a quasi-dip- 
lomatic authority. In the negotiations 
which followed the failure to renew the 
German reciprocity treaty, Canada dealt 
directly with consular representatives of 
Germany without protest from London, 
and now it is a question of sending 
“consular agents” to the various capi- 
tals and trade centres. Such officials 
would be in all but name Canadian Min- 
isters. Though the formation of a dip- 
lomatic corps accredited from Ottawa be 
delayed, the diplomatic independence of 
Canada already exists in fact if not in 
theory. Can any one imagine the Brit- 
ish Government quashing a treaty that 
Canada plainly desired? It was done in 
the case of Newfoundland, with the 
Blaine-Bond convention; but what was 
done in 1895 at Canada’s request would 
never be done in 1903 against the Domin- 
ion itself. 

If this sentiment of nationality is still, 


except among the French, unconscious 


and complicated by British loyalty, it is 
none the less real. It furnishes the best 
guarantee that Canada will neither com- 
mit herself headlong to Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s impressionistic finance, nor yet re- 
fuse, when the occasion offers, to enter 
into mutually advantageous trade ar 


With ber nearest neighoor 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
As was clearly foreseen, the outcome 


ol the German general elections has 


been great gains fo e Social Demo- 
crats. Notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Emperor, of the official and privileged 
classes, and of the Church, at least 400, 


VvUU more voters have allied themselves 
With the party of “subversion,” as Wil 
liam has termed it, and thereby made 
themselves “enemies of the country in 
his eyes If they were Anti-Imperial 


ists voting and talking against a policy 


ol “criminal aggression’ in other lands, 
they could not be more reprehensible in 
their ruler’s eyes We thus have the 
spectacle of hundreds of tbousands of 
citizens driven by the reactionaries and 
the devotees of absolutism straight into 


the arms ol nose Who advocate coliec 


tivism, 

The Social Democrats are admittedly 
Im possession of five more eats in the 
Reichstag than after the first balloting 
in 1598, and confidently maintain that 


their delegation in the Reichstag will 
number at least eighty But their mor 


ai victory 1 lar greater than appears 


from the figui To have carried 
Saxony by 100,000 more votes than ail 
other parties is an achievement which 
Liebknecht surely never dreamed to be 


at hand when he served his last term 
of imprisonment for lese-majesty only 
four years ago In the previous elec- 
tion, the Social Democrats polled near 
ly 27.18 per cent. of the total vote of 
year they are certain 
to have received about 3,000,000 votes, 


or considerably more than a third of all 


that were cast In every case the seats 
won are in the citie vhere the party 
Is Strongest It is no eabl however, 
that the gains were in the smaller 
cities In Berlin only one new seat was 
captured; but Zitta Plauen, Bielefeld 
Solingen, and Darmstadt, a!ll growing 
industrial towns of the second class, 


added to the triumph of the “Reds.” Un 
doubtedly the Saxon dissatisfaction with 
he reigning family, which has been 


openly expressed since the flight of the 


Crown Princess, had a great deal to do 


| with the victories in that kingdom, The 
| result in Essen, Krupp’s town, where 
lt Social Democra increased their 
vote from 4,400 to 22,705, must be par 

ticularly galling to the Emperor. He 
ent there seven mont} ago to attend 
| t} funeral of Friedrich Krupp, and 


male use of the occasion and the place 


o denounce afresh the Social Demo 


‘rats, whose active organ, the Vorwdrta, 
had accused the fronmaster of nameless 
mmoralitie The Emperor then sald to 


a gathering of workingmen: 
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“J am confident that you will find the 

right way to demonstrate clearly and tangi- 
bly to the German working world that in 
the future it will be out of the question for 
honest, honor-loving German workmen, 
whose escutcheon has been stained, to hold 
any community or relationship with the 
authors of this shameful deed [i. e., the So- 
cial Democrats]. He who does not cut 
himself off from these people will morally 
bring a certain measure of this guilt upon 
his own head.” 
A more direct rebuke than the vote of 
[Essen could hardly be administered to 
the monarch who says to his people: 
“All of you shall have only one will, and 
that is My will; there is only one law, 
and that is My law.” 

There is every prospect that the vic- 
tory of the Social Democrats will be all 
the more striking when the reballoting 
has taken place. In the second poll in 
1898, 48 per cent. of the seats in the 
Reichstag were contested, no one candi- 
date having secured a majority over the 
combined votes of all his rivals. This 
year the percentage of second contests is 
likely to be even larger. In the past, the 
provisions of the election laws have been 
extremely injurious to the Social Demo- 
crats. The second election being con- 
fined to the two candidates who receiv- 
ed the largest number of votes, all the 
other parties have generally combined 
against the “Reds.” But this year there 
is likely to be an influx of votes to the 
Social Democrats from the Radicals, who 
have again gone down to defeat despite 
an active campaign, just as the Social 
Democrats have helped out the Radicals 
where they were themselves unrepre- 
sented in the second elections. 

From the point of view of Liberal- 
ism the Radical losses are unfortunate. 
Radicals and Social Democrats _ to- 
gether voted against the tariff and fur- 
ther military and naval burdens. To 
the Radicals belong not only Theodore 
Barth and Eugene Richter, but Momm- 
sen and other men of learning who for 
years followed in Virchow’s lead. Many 
of them have found their ideals of gov- 
ernment best expressed in the United 
States, and have learned many a lesson 
from our own political experience. Now 
Barth, Richter, and Mommsen must con- 
test again for their accustomed places, 
and thelr combined forces have been cut 
by one-fourth. As a result we may look 
for even closer relations between the 
Radicals and the Social Democrats, as 
was recently foreshadowed by Dr. Barth 
in his remarks at Kiel on the remodelled 
Social Democratic party. 

For German women to engage active- 
ly in a canvass is indeed a novelty. Yet 
the dispatches assign to them an enter- 
prise in behalf of the Socialists which 
one is accustomed to find only in the 
Primrose League. The party’s advocacy 
of woman suffrage is no doubt largely re- 
sponsible for this phenomenon, but the 
cry of “bread, usury, and dear meat” has 
its special significance in the homes of 
the laborers who make up the bulk of 





the Social Democratic voters. The rapid- 
ly growing interest of all German wo- 
men in things beyond the pale of 
“church, kitchen, and children,” to which 
the Emperor would limit them, is one of 
the striking signs of the times. Their 
clubs and associations are now counted 
by the hundreds, their conventions are 
well attended, and their journals more 
and more vigorous. The Social Demo- 
crats are the only party which has thus 
far admitted women to its councils. The 
Radicals are favorably disposed towards 
them, and even the more conservative 
parties are likely to take a greater inter- 
est in their activities. The result of 
the poll as a whole will not be taken 
by either the Government or the Con- 
servatives as a rebuke to the high-tariff 
policy of the last Reichstag. Nor will 
the Ministry be compelled, as matters 
stand now, to form new alliances for the 
sake of a Parliamentary majority. 


ON DISPLAYING CELEBRITIES. 


From the accounts of the reception 
of M. Rostand at the French Academy 
may be deduced certain advantages of 
academies ignored in Matthew Arnold’s 
famous essay—namely, the opportunity 
afforded by such an occasion for the dis- 
play of a nation’s best talent. Ordi- 
narily, there are obstacles in the way of 
intercourse between, say, a poet and 
his public. The customary round of so- 
ciety frets him and tends to merge him 
in the mass of black-coated dancers or 
diners; public dinners give him indiges- 
tion and require of him silence or reluc- 
tant levity. In short, in countries which 
do not have academies, the conditions 
of publicity are so distasteful and de- 
moralizing that literary men of any sen- 
sitiveness are driven back to the seclu- 
sion of pipe and slippers. 

In strong contrast with what may be 
called the Anglo-Saxon way is the fash- 
ion in which every Frenchman of abil- 
ity is compelled to contribute something 
interesting to the social life of the na- 
tion. We need not dwell upon the ex- 
ceptionally happy feature of M. Ros- 
tand’s reception. A kind fate gave him 
the duty of eulogizing the poet and 
dramatist Bornier. Rostand’s predeces- 
sor in the Academy was also his pre- 
cursor in the poetical drama, Bornier’s 
“La Fille de Roland” had brought to the 
disconsolate France of 1875 something 
of the patriotic exaltation that “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” inspired in the faction- 
torn Paris of 1897. Both authors had an 
immediate and a deserved success. Bor- 
nier had recalled to a Paris humiliated 
by the Prussians, and smirched again by 
the impious hand of its own mob, the 
memory of Charlemagne’s strong reign 
and of Roland’s supreme sacrifice. Ros- 
tand, with his creation of a hero of in- 
finite tenderness, lion-like bravery, and 
undaunted humor, gave a new and patri- 
otic impulse to a Paris beset by dreary 





villains and cheerless partisans, Noone 
who did not pass that terrible winter 
with Mercier, and Zola and the Veiled 
Lady, and the wraith of the Captive of 
Devil’s Island, can imagine what a con- 
solation it was to know that Cyrano was 
playing, and that amid that coil of slan- 
der and deceit French schoolboys were 
organizing companies of “Cadets de 
Gascogne.” Besides this cognate posi- 
tion as patriotic poets, Bornier had the 
attraction for Rostand of being a man 
not wholly unlike his own Cyrano—a 
great soul in a body pitifully small to 
contain it: a dramatist whose subjects 
were Mahomet, Dante, St. Paul, Charle- 
magne, and who remained most of his 
life an under-librarian; a candidate for 
the Academy who took a nap while the 
Immortals were balloting on his name, 
and had to be shaken out of sleep into 
his new honors. With such a hero M. 
Rostand’s eulogy was sure of success; 
and similarly the charm of the young 
Academician inspired the critic Vogiié, 
who made the address of welcome, to an 
unusual warmth and eloquence. 

But it might be said: “This was an 
exceptional case, with peculiarly aus- 
picious conditions. You will not seri- 
ously maintain that the official oratory 
of France has any considerable effect 
either for good or ill?” It has this ef- 
fect—it leaves none of the finer emotions 
of the nation to a random or unworthy 
expression. M. Rostand may never sur- 
pass his eulogy of Bornier, but, if health 
be granted him, he will be heard on 
many occasions pleading for Gallic wit 
and bravery against the cynicism of the 
Boulevards. And M. Rostand has the 
assurance that when his last line is writ- 
ten, after a decent space for preparation, 
some future Academician will compose 
au appreciation of Edmond Rostand as 
scrupulously just and careful, if hardly 
as delicate, as that which he has left in 
memory of the poet Bornier. Through 
this practice of making her literary men 
her spokesmen, France is saved from the 
plague of professional oratory and from 
the itinerant speaker on subjects which 
he does not understand. Your Acade- 
mician may be a dull dog, but at least he 
speaks with discretion and authority. If 
he fail to rise to the height of the occa- 
sion—as will happen—he is at least freed 
from the constant temptation to be un- 
worthy of himself. 

One can hardly overestimate the value 
of these occasional addresses of high 
quality in forming and cherishing a 
body of cultured opinion. The influence 
of books is individual rather than social; 
such speakers as M. Rostand and the 
Vicomte de Vogiié not only represent an 
élite, but recruit its membership; and it 
is this compact class, with its organized 
agencies and its spokesmen, that makes 
France the nation of all others most hos- 
pitable to the things of the mind. 

It would be futile for America or 
England to attempt prematurely to 
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adopt the French system. No good can 
come of imposing upon our public any 
bodies which lack none of the qualities 
of the French Academy except its dignity 
and competence. But we may at least 
congratulate a nation that gives its 
poets an intelligent hero worship; for 
the poets are the prophets of magnanim- 
ity. M. Rostand dwelt very touchingly 
upon his long walks in schoolboy days 
with a certain tutor. Where others 
taught him dead facts, this young man 
told him of beautiful landscapes, great 
loves, and of bold deeds. It was Ville- 
bois-Mareuil who, before devoting his 
sword and his life to the heroic burghers 
of the veldt, gave Edmond Rostand his 
earliest lessons in romance. This, said 
Vogiié, in welcoming Rostand to the 
Academy, is the function of the poet— 
to stir his times to remoter and nobler 
issues: ‘Heroic deeds are latent in the 
souls that your songs have touched. 
That is why such as you alone can lay 
claim to complete popularity, to absolute 
sway over our hearts. They alone have 
the power of awakening enthusiasm, 
which seems dead because it is chilled 
when we become absorbed in Byzantine 
debates and Lilliputian ambitions.” It is 
because France recognizes the value of 
poetry that she displays her poets and 
celebrates them in a fashion astounding 
to a less literary people. It seems to be 
one of the matters that they manage bet- 
ter in France. 


CHOOSING COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 

Mr. Sidney Lee has returned to Eng- 
land convinced that our American way 
ot choosing college professors is better 
than the English, and has manfully made 
his avowal of conversion in the Lon- 
don Times. Towards that variety of the 
merit system which prevails at the Eng- 
lish universities, his attitude is one of 
courteous ridicule. No man of high pro- 
fessional standing likes to answer an ad- 
vertisement and put himself in public 
competition with a score of nobodies, 
and no modest person wishes to draw 
up the list of his own qualifications; 
while canvassing for the endorsement of 
distinguished acquaintances is the most 
distasteful task that can be set a schol- 
ar. All this open and competitive can- 
didacy is, Mr. Lee finds, humiliating to 
the professor himself, and disadvan- 
tageous to the university, inasmuch as 
ii deters good men from presenting 
themselves for professorships. Unques- 
tionably our system, under which the 
chair seeks the professor and the pro- 
fessor is forbidden all overt efforts to 
reach the cathedra, lends a greater dig- 
nity to the election, while the fact that 
all incomplete negotiations are held con- 
fidential spares the dignity of unsuccess- 
ful candidates, 

With Mr. Lee, we best like our way of 
catching professors, but we feel that the 
English method has so exact a relation 


to the subsequent duties of a British 
professorship that it hardly deserves un- 
qualified condemnation and hasty abo- 
lition. The conditions are so unlike in 
English and American universities that 
it is not unnatural that promotion to 
professorships should reflect in either 
case the national and local differences. 
With us the position of a college teacher 
is eminently a personal one. He must 
first work in friendly relations with the 
President who appoints him and is his 
chief: his courses of instruction cross 
or touch those of a dozen of his col- 
leagues towards whom he is bound to be 
considerate; frequently a more intimate 
bond unites him with the members of 
a highly organized department; finally, 
he must come to terms with scores of 
students into whose heads he must pack 
useful knowledge for weeks in order to 
extract it again during the few hours 
of examination. Great scholarship and 
distinction by no means fit a man for 
these manifold individual duties; fre- 
quently, in fact, they incapacitate him 
from playing his part acceptably in the 
fretful trade of teaching. It was this 
that made a college president, not of 
Irish extraction, say that he wished not 
scholars on his faculty, but men who 
had been worked to death in Western 
colleges and had survived. Evidently 
no merit system is fully applicable to 
an employment in which personal qual- 
ifications are all-important. 

If the American professor is primarily 
a useful person, the English professor 
has been until very recently chiefly or- 
namental, and this undoubtedly ex- 
plains the British method of public can- 
didacy. An old-school English universi- 
ty professor teaches none of the subjects 
indispensable for a degree. He pursues 
his subject, without disciples frequently, 
and lectures a few times a year to those 
who care to hear him. He draws his 
stipend less for any tangible service than 
for the scholarly prestige he brings to 
the university. Ordinarily he lives apart 
from the intimate life of the colleges, 
and is rather less than a name to ithe 
students, or even to the dons. “S ? 
He’s the chap the girls go out to hear,” 
said a Cambridge don when questioned 
as to the most eminent Chaucerian now 
living. In short, unless the English pro- 
fessor distinguishes himself by some ec- 
centricity—goes in for road-building like 
Ruskin, or paints fellow-professors at a 
single public sitting like Professor Her- 
komer, he hardly makes an impression 
upon the daily life of the university. It 
is, then, not unnatural, where distinc- 
tion rather than efficiency is the crite 
rion, that the university should require 
the fame of a candidate to be proved in 
the most conspicuous fashion, and if, as 
Mr. Lee insists, it is an agonizing affair 
to draw up your own bill of praise, there 
must yet be a peculiar pleasure in find 
ing the items approved by an historic 
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It must be supposed that Mr. Lee’s 
strictures apply less to Oxford and Cam 
bridge than to the teaching universities 
of Scotland and their imitators in Eng- 


land which are constantly growing in 
attendance and in general 
Institutions like Owens College, Man- 


estecm 


chester, and the Universities of London, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, combine the 
teaching with the examining and degree- 
giving functions. Their professors work 
under conditions not unlike those which 
prevail in Germany or America. Natur- 
ally, these learned bodies suffer at times 
in straining the analogy of the civil ser 

vice and applying a distorted merit sys- 
tem to the selection of professors. Since 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam 

bridge are beginning gradually to assume 
the teaching function, which for many 
generations they have left to the colleges, 
the matter of appointments will probably 
be looked into and revised in the Amer 

ican direction, though for years to come 
the historic chairs will remain founda 

tions for voluntary research, or rewards 
for past achievement, rather than profes 

sorships in the American and German 
sense. Mr. Lee’s frank. commendation of 
the American plan is an interesting evi 

dence of the spread in England of th: 
idea of a teaching university. To many 
who at this season are trying to better 
their academic condition, his observa 
tions will be consolatory, for no Anglo- 
mania is likely to add to the examination 
papers and reports which already darken 
the June days of American pyofesso! 

the ungrateful burden of composing elab 
orate briefs in their own commendation 


THE PARIS SALONS 
Paris, May 
Mr. Sargent’s good fortune follows him 
from London to Paris, and this summer at 
the New Salon, as last at the Academy, his 
work stands out with spectal distinction 
simply because it meets with so little com 


petition. He has sent one of the large por 


trait groups that made such a stir when 
first exhibited at Burlington House a year 
ago, “The Misses Hunter I deseribed 

in the Nation at the time. It is the portrait 
of the three sisters who it on a circular 
divan, the lines made by the grouped heads 
repeated in the flow of the voluminous dra 


pery; a composition full of ingenuity. There 
i the dexterity, 
the sheer cleverness that distinguishes all 


Mr. Sargent’s work. To see it a second time 


is in the painting the skill 


is to wonder again at the vigor of his large 
sweeping brush, at his rendering of the dull 
sheen of the black silk in two of the gowns, 
at the modelling of the little dog in the 
foreground. But to see it again Is also to 
be still more conscious of its defects; the 
drawing is so vague and careless that two 
of the sisters have no legs at all, and the 
third, those of a giante the heads are all 
painted from the same palette and after 
the same pattern, which even the plea of 
family resemblan cannot justify; the dog, 
a solidly modelled Little body, makes no 
impre on whatever upon the black skirt 


upon which he lies extended in sound slum 
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ber, but hangs in mid air as miraculously 
as Mahomet’s coffin. 

One feels, as indeed one always does with 
Mr. Sargent’s pictures, that, submitted to a 
more severe test, placed in a collection of 
old masters near Hals or Rembrandt, Ve- 
lasquez or Rubens, the portrait would seem 
merely the clever performance of the clever 
student. But in the Academy there was 
nothing to compete with it. Now, at the 
New Salon, there is nothing. Such distin- 
guished or accomplished portrait painters 
as Mr. Whistler, Mr. Alexander, M. Gan- 
dara, M. Zorn send nothing this year. M. 
Boldini, a serious rival in Mr. Sargent’s 
own particular line, has but a very small 
head, while M. Besnard, M. Aman-Jean, and 
M. Simon have seldom been so uninterest- 
ing,and M. Carolus-Duran,Mr.Sargent’s mas- 
ter, continues to paint the same gorgeous- 
ness of costume, cut out against the same 
gorgeousness of background, with the same 
meretricious qualities that have made his 
later portraits hardly worthy of an artist of 
his undoubted power. The only portraits of 
note come from M. Anquetin, who, however, 
in his series of Rabelais, Descartes, De 
Vigny, and Balzac for the Hotel de Ville 
at Tours is so colorless that one must turn 
to a little picture of a sudden effect of 
light in a Parisian street to remember what 
an accomplished painter he is; from Mr. 
Lavery, who has a graceful full-length of a 
lady; and from M. Blanche, who has several 
smaller canvases, half-lengths, of distin- 
guished people, treated with unusual reti- 
cence and dignity, but whose one large 
group, ‘‘M. et Mme. Francis Vielé-Griffin et 
leurs quatre filles,’ is little more than an 
ambitious failure. Mr. Sargent stands real- 
ly alone, and consequently he triumphs. 

But I have found the Salon this season 
almost altogether a triumph for the Ameri- 
can exhibitors. I do not mean the well- 
known artists who long since made their 
reputation, so much as the younger men, of 
whom, in the case of two or three, I at 
least now hear for the first time. Indeed, 
one is struck by the fact that most of the 
older exhibitors are unrepresented. Not only 
Mr. Whistler and Mr. Alexander, but Mr. 
Melchers, Mr. Humphreys Johnston, Mr. 
Abbey, Mr. Dannat stay away. Mr. Mc- 
Lure Hamilton is content to send one small 
portrait which he himself has often surpass- 
ed. Mr. Childe Hassam apparently thinks 
that, having before this shown in the Salon 
what be can do, there is no need for fur- 
ther effort, and the three or four outdoor 
sketches he contributes would find a more 
appropriate place in his own portfolios, Mr. 
Gay is still painting little interiors of great 
French castles with some feeling for their 
dignity and charm, though his work is dry 
and matter-of-fact when compared with M. 
Lobre’s more brilliant, more freely render- 
ed versions of similar subjects which this 
year, unfortunately for Mr. Gay, have a 
place on the opposite wall. Mr. Alexander 
Harrison is still painting his familiar seas, 
seldom varying his effects, save in one where 
he seems to have borrowed the palette as 
well as the big clouds of M. Ménard. 

In the work of the younger men, however, 
there is not only less sign of fatigue, as is 
natural, but greater freshness of vision, 
greater truth of observation, and greater 
appreciation of design. For the last few 


years, the landscapes of Mr. Morrice, a Ca- 
nadian by birth, have been among the most 
delightful in the New’Salon, His merit is 





that he can see things as they are, and yet 
see them charmingly. To many, even of 
the most distinguished landscape painters 
to-day, this appears to be an impossibil- 
ity. Take M. Lhermitte: his sunlit fields 
where gleaners are at work, his low river 
banks where women bend over their wash- 
ing, compel admiration, as they always have 
done, from the sheer force of their truth to 
nature; but no one would look to them 
for charm of color or sentiment or ar- 
rangement. And so it is with the canvases 
of uncompromising realists like the Bel- 
gians, M. Claus and M. Buysse, who almost 
go out of their way to select violent and 
crude effects as if to prove their absolute 
fidelity to nature and their disdain of the 
resources of the art they practise with such 
technical ability. The Norwegian, M. Thau- 
low, is another who has conquered by 
the unmistakable truth of his rec- 
ords of the movement of water, of 
the brilliancy of snow and ice in clear sun- 
light, of the quiet and hush of the empty 
street in the moonlight; but, gradually, he 
too appears to be beginning to believe there 
is no being true without a straightforward- 
ness bordering on brutality. At the other 
extreme are men like M. Le Sidaner, whose 
study of tone and evening light are based 
upon a convention that threatens to con- 
vert the scene before him, whether Chartres 
on itshill or the little garden of the suburban 
villa, into a mere conventional shadow; or 
M. Billotte, who, whatever his theme, knows 
it only through the eyes of Cazin, his mas- 
ter; or M. Duhem, whose pastorals are in 
danger of fading out of sight. But Mr. 
Morrice steers a middle course. In Venice, 
for example, he is as conscious, as any one 
who ever painted there, of the pale loveli- 
ness of palaces and campanili, lying on 
the lagoon, as one sees them from the Pub- 
lic Gardens; but he is no less sensitive to 
the magic of light—not the glitter of the 
ten-franc water-color as sold in the Piazza, 
but the misty, shimmering real Venetian 
sunlight, that weaves town and waters and 
sky into one rare and haunting pictorial 
whole, no less sensitive te the grace and 
dignity of the pattern made by the distant 
outline of the dream-like city, the stretch 
of well-spaced water, and the terrace with 
its symmetrically placed figures. Truth and 
design you find in the same happy combina- 
tion, whether he paints a place in St. Malo 
or an effect of snow in his own Canada, the 
northern sea with its sails or the Gardens 
of the Tuileries; and, always, beauty of 
color and unity of tone are essentials to the 
design, Again, in the pictures of Mr. Frie- 
seke, which I never remember to have seen 
before, there is feeling for design, for color, 
for pictorial harmony. Mr. Whistler has 
evidently been the master whom he has 
carefully and sympathetically studied. But 
Mr. Frieseke’s rendering of the nude, of a 
woman in pale rose and silver draperies, 
and of other themes as simple, show that 
he is able to observe for himself with 
truth and delicacy both, and if he can cul- 
tivate his own originality, a notable future 
should be in store for him. At all events, 
he is a painter whose career is worth 
watching. 

Mr. Maurer is another newcomer. He 
owes more to Manet than to Mr. Whistler, 
but he, no less than Mr. Frieseke, gives 
evidence of powers of observation of his 
own. His ballet-dancer may be Manet- 





like, even to the bunch of flowers she holds, 
recalling the ‘‘Olympe”’ of the Luxembourg; 
but in a little picture of “La Derniére 
Danse au Bal Bullier’’ he has observed for 
himself an amusing and pictorial arrange- 
ment of light, and carried it out ingenious- 
ly and forcibly. He, too, is a painter from 
whom something should be expected. These 
are the men who have interested me most. 
But I might at least say in passing that 
there are also good examples of Mr. Her- 
ter, Mr. Clark, Miss Nourse, and Mrs. Mac- 
Monnies among the other Americans. 

At a first glance it might be thought that 
the younger Spaniards are even more prom- 
ising. But it seems to me that I see al- 
ready some indication of exhaustion. True, 
the vigor of Zuloaga is tremendous. In 
him you feel, as in Sargent, the mere physi- 
cal or muscular force and endurance so 
much more characteristic of old masters 
than modern weaklings. The Misses Hunter 
themselves are not painted with greater 
dash and vivacity than the Andalusian, 
with her piquant eyes and heavily powder- 
ed face, and the Gypsy, with her dark skin 
and darker hair, as they pose and swagger 
on Zuloaga’s canvas. And the detail of a 
flowered shawl or a toilet table is as mar- 
vellous as Sargent’s silks and chiffons. But 
then it is all so clever that you see no- 
thing save the cleverness. There is no re- 
pose, no reticence, no dignity. Artists in 
Paris are making of Zuloaga their hero of 
the moment, but, on looking dispassion- 
ately at his huge canvases, they strike me 
as mere technical fireworks compared to 
that still bigger picture, a couple of years 
ago, also of typical Spanish types, that led 
the more enthusiastic critic to welcome 
the young Spaniard as a new Velasquez. 
Garrido, too, I think, has lost something 
in the last twelvemonth, He has a poui- 
try shop, quite amazing in its treatment of 
the rows upon rows of feathered and 
trussed fowls and its pile of glistening, 
disembowelled rabbits; but in the midst he 
has placed a woman as banal and trivial 
as if she had strayed from any foolish 
story-telling picture. There is a glow of 
eclor in Anglada’s impressions of Spanish 
markets and French theatres, a dramatic 
suggestion of movement in Casa’s painting 
of the charge of the mob at Barcelona in 
1902. And yet I am not sure that I should 
have found any of these things so notable 
in the first days of the secession of the 
New Salon from the Old. For there is no 
question that, as far as French painters are 
concerned, the present moment is one of 
inaction or fatigue. I have referred to a 
few who once gave the exhibition its chief 
distinction. Of the others, M. Carriére must 
also be named among the absent. M. Raf- 
faélli seems bent on proving the qualities 
of his own solid oil colors. M. Picard, who 
was for an interval so promising, has de- 
generated into simple Salon commonplace. 
M. Legrand always commands attention; 
but the vioience of his color schemes and 
his deliberate indifference to beauty of sur- 
face—one of his pictures, a landscape, may 
be said to be modelled in paint—reduce his 
canvases to the level of the sensational, 
and sensationalism is now as old-fashion- 
ed as Rosicrucianism or the Scriptural 
phase at one time all the mode. 

If I except the decorations of Gaston La 
Touche, some good strong studies by Ho- 
chard, and perhaps the work of the Scandi- 
navians Edelfelt and Hagborg, nothing has 
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left much of an impression on my memory 
save the solemn Breton subjects of M. Cot- 
tet and the grotesque of M. Veber. M. Cot- 
tet again paints his sad gray landscap?s 
with the sad, black-robed peasants of the 
north posed, cr posing, in statuesque im- 
movability, oppressed as it were with the 
melancholy of their native land. His 
largest picture, ‘“‘Deuil Marin,’ the three 
silent, brooding figures seated within sight 
of the sea, has a fine solemnity, a simple 
dignity, that make up in a great measuré 
for the heaviness of his manner and the 
opaqueness of his color. It is not easy to 
take M. Veber’s absurd little dwarfs frisk- 
ing about a tavern, or holding out their 
tongues to the doctor, very seriously; 
their real place is rather in the comic pa- 
pers. But M. Veber has at least the grace 
to amuse himself in his own fashion, and 
not according to exhibition formulas. 


The sculpture is disappointing. M. Rodin 
does not send, while neither M. Bartholomé 
nor M. Meunier is seen at his best. A high 
standard is maintained in the prints and 
drawings. In his etchings certainly, Louis 
Legrand, though his subjects may be sen- 
sational, never sacrifices art to sensation 
and facility. And the men who have done 
so much to develop modern lithography 
and wood-engraving and etching and 
color printing—M. Lunois, M. Lepére, 
M. Renouard, M. Chahine, M. Florian 
—have not ceased to experiment, have 
not ceased to do distinguished work, 
There are some engravings by Florian af- 
ter Renouard’s sketches that are simply 
marvellous in their rendering of the very 
quality of the original. One American I 
noted among the etchers, Mr. MacLaughlin. 
Had I space, I should like to write at length 
of the drawings in different mediums by 
Milcendeau, Luigini—a newcomer—Jean- 
niot, Legrand again, and Bottini. I should 
like, too, to point out how deplorable is the 
tendency to the fantastic and the eccen- 
tric in the furniture and the decorative 
work. 


But I must add a few words about the 
Old Salon. Here, too, most of the pictures 
or prints in which I find the smallest in 
terest come from Americans ard younge! 
men. Even the old-fashioned machines ap- 
pear to have lost something of their sen- 
sationalism, or, what is worse, their ability 
Thus, M. Jean Paul Laurens has a huge 
triptych representing scenes from the life 
of Joan of Arc, and yet I know conscien- 
tious critics who never managed to see it, 
though because of its size alone one might 
think it could not be passed by. Then M. 
Henri Martin has another triptych still 
larger, in which he abandons myth and al- 
legory for realism, and shows peasants at 
work in a valley overshadowed by high 
mountains; but his mowers are simply so 
many studies of the same model, while the 
restless technique, the crude mosaic of lit- 
tle dots of color, hurts and bewilders the 
eye. And yet these are the most 
notable among the huge canvases. The 
landscapes of M. Harpignies, M. Gosselin 
and his pupil, M. Jacques Marie, and M. 
Pointelin, are, as they have been for so 
long, among the rare exceptions to which 
one turns with pleasure, though it must be 
confessed that those painters produce 
the same effects, even the same designs, so 
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there, other pictures have arrested my at- 
tention, I have been almost certain to find 
them by Americans—Mr. Eaton, Mr. Bohm 
Mr. R. E. Miller for instance; or a Spaniard 
Sorolla y Bastida; or a Belgian, Ver- 
haert; or a Dutch painter, Mile. Schwartze 
And so in the section of prints and draw- 
ings, the etchings of Mr. Pennell and the 
wood engravings of Mr. Wolf are the chief 
things to record. Nor is the sculpture much 
more stimulating For Mr. MacMonnies I 
looked in vain. And though M. Frémiet’s 
equestrian statue of Col. Howard, destined 
I believe, for Baltimore, will interest Amer- 
icans, it seems to me that in it the sculp- 
tor is merely repeating once more the mo- 
tive of his delightful little Jeanne d’Are 
and losing in grace and spontaneity With 
this new repetition, the decorative work, to 
which more and more space is devoted, runs 
to still greater lengths of fantastic e 
centricity than in the New Salon. Of cours 
in a detailed account of the Old Salon 
more might be found calling for notice or 
description, but in the general impression, 
which is all I pretend to give, I do not think 
I have exaggerated the weakness or prevail- 
ing dulness of this colossal exhibition 
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LAFAYETTE’S LETTERS. 
Paris, June 4, i903 

The ‘Inedited Correspondence of Lafay- 
ette: Letters in Prison—Letters in Exile 
(1793-1801)’ cannot fail to attract attention 
It has just been published in a fine octavo 
volume by M. Jules Thomas, a professor of 
philosophy, with a fine portrait of Lafay- 
ette as general. The correspondence is 
preceded by a “psychological study” by M. 
Thomas. I use his own expression, and I 
will say at once that this study adds noth- 
ing to the interest of the letters. It is a 
pity that M. Thomas is more of a philoso- 
pher than of a historian. His professional 
habits have led him to undertake a psy- 
chological analysis of the character of La- 
fayette, of the development of his ideas; 
he has looked into him as a watchmaker 
looks into a watch. This systematic study 
is all the more irritating because Lafay- 
ette was, above all, a man of action, a man 
of impulse. The tone of this extraordinary 
“psychological study’’ may be inferred from 
such lines as these: 

“The life of Lafayette is a psychological 
case with very simple eJements and of ex- 
ceptionaily long duration. The data, which 
have little variety, are from an early date 
actual and entire in the subject which Is 
under study, and they are rich enough to 
furnish a development of seventy-seven 
years without renewal and without being 
otherwise altered than by the effect of their 
own evolution, which divides itself into 
two parts. First, there is an ascending pe- 
riod of seventeen years, from the first crisis 
of enthusiasm at the age of eighteen (Au- 
gust 8, 1775) to the crisis of moral depres- 
sion of August 19, 1792; then, after a rather 
sudden ascent, a period of relative immobil- 
ity of forty-two years. These two periods 
are clearly distinct.”’ 

I do not know how this sort of style and 
of systematic writing will affect the gen- 
erality of readers; as for myself, I must 
confess that I was discouraged by it, and 
almost prevented from going any further. 
Fortunately, this pretentious manner of for- 





mulating the laws of the inner life of La- 
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thing new about them. When, here and 
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“study” have 


rhe materials of Thomas's ‘ 
chiefly been found in the ‘Memoirs, Corre- 
spondence, and Manuscripts’ published by 
in six volumes (Paris: Fournier, 
IS37-1838), as well as the ‘Biographical 
Notice of General Lafayette’ published 


by M. Charavays Som inedited locu 
ments were found in the paper of M 
Romeu ind have t n | by | ily. 
M. Lou Romeuf was a devoted aide-de 
amp of Lafa te who char i hin 1798 
o Ie and publish the letters which he 
had written in prison and in exile But 


killed in 1812 at the bat- 


tle of Borodino; and M. Thomas says that 


ae | 
nie Raomeunf 
Louis Romeuf was 


is only now that Lafayette’s dosire is 
atisfied, after nearly a ry The in- 
edited correspondence begins in March, 1793, 


with a letter addressed to Madame d'Hénin, 
intimate friend of Lafayette In all, ten 
letters are addressed to her; the others are 
addressed to Madame le Lafayette, to 
rchenholtz of Magdeburg, to Mr. Pinckney, 
to M. de Lally-Tollendal, to M. La Colombe, 
to Louis Romeuf, to Madame de Tessé, to 
Madame de Montaigu A great many liet 
ters are in English. 
Lafayette’s early education was rather 


neglected He never knew his father, who 
was killed at the battle of Minden (1759), 
when the boy was only two years old. He 
was thirteen years old when he lost his 


mother. At the age of fourteen he entereda 
ompany of the King’s Musketeers; at six 
teen he was lieutenant in the regiment of 
Noailles. He married at sixteen years and 
seven months; a month after, he was named 
captain of dragoons. It was at the table of 
Gen. de Broglie, at Metz, in 1775, upon hear- 
ing a conversation on the revolt of 
the American States, that he resolved to 
go to America. He left Europe on the 
20th of April, 1777, being barely twenty 
years old. He returned to Europe for two 
years, and went to America a second time. 
This eventful period of his life ia known 
in all its details, as well as the prominent 
part which he took, after the peace, in the 
events which were the first act of the 
French Revolution. 

Washington, and those who surrounded 


him, Jefferson, Hamilton, Franklin, made 





on Lafayette’s mind a lasting impression; 
Washington especially remained his god, 
and he dreamed of becoming in France a 
Washington under Louis XVI From July, 


1739, to July, 1790, Lafayette was perhaps 


he most popular man in France He pre- 
pared a text for the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man; he presided for a moment 
over the Constituent Assembly; he gave 


the order for the demolition of the Bas- 


tille; he was appointed general of the Na- 
tional Guard, and gave an army to the Rev- 
olution He was not long in-seeing that 
he could not master the Revolutionary 
orces, and tried in vain to reconcile the 
parties and the factions, which became day 
after day more ardent and unruly. He was 
appointed commander of the army of the 
North, but was soon replaced by Dumou- 
riez. 

He felt that there was no longer any 
safety for him; and in fact on July 19, 
1792, a decree of arrest was issued against 
iim. He was at the time at Bouillon, near 
the frontier, which he crossed with twenty- 
three officers and thirty soldiers, and ar- 
rived at Rochefort, in the territory of 
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confused. At times he thought of going to 
Holland and of taking refuge with the 
American Consul at The Hague, or of going 
to England to wait there for events. He 
had before him the combined armies of 
Prussia and of Austria. 

On the 19th of August, 1792, he was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians at Rochefort, and 
from that day to the 16th of September he 
was not allowed to write to his family or 
to his friends. He was sent with an es- 
cort, with the officers and soldiers who ac- 
companied him and who had been dis- 
armed, in the direction of Brussels. 
The little troop had reached Nivelle, 
which is not far from Brussels, when 
orders came to have it sent towards Ger- 
many on the Rhine border. That same day 
the officers and soldiers were released. 
Lafayette was kept a prisoner and a hos- 
tage, and three other members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Alexandre de Lameth, 
César de Latour-Maubcurg, Bureaux de 
Puzy, were sent with him, also as hos- 
tages, to Wesel. They remained there till 
the 3list of December, 1792, and were after- 
wards transported in peasants’ carts to 
Magdeburg, a Prussian fortress on the 
Elbe, where they arrived on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1793; they were sent a year after- 
wards to Neisse, on the extreme frontier. 

At Magdeburg, Lafayette was able to en- 
ter into correspondence with a friend of 
his, the Princess d’Hénin, who was living 
in London. She was the wife of the repre- 
sentative of the Alsatian house of Hénin. 
Copies of these letters were communicated 
to Washington, and were found by Jared 
Sparks among the papers which enabled 
him to prepare his ‘Life of the President.’ 
A translation of the first letter was pub- 
lished in his ‘Life of Gouverneur Morris.’ 
Now for the first time it appears in its 
authentic form. It bears date of March 15, 
1793, and begins by telling the story of La- 
fayette’scaptivity. ‘‘Allthe precautions that 
have been taken to sever all communica- 
tion between us and the rest of the world, 
to keep us in prison, to multiply our pri- 
vations, would require a long description.” 
He describes in minute details his prison, 
his daily life. He has no paper, no ink, no 
pen. “It is by a miracle that I possess this 
sheet of paper, and I write to you with my 
toothpick.”’ He has but scanty news. ‘‘We 
have heard, however, the success of the 
French arms; the assassination of the King; 
his trial, in which every law of humanity, 
of justice, of the national compact, was 
contemned; the abominable murder of my 


virtuous friend, La Rochefoucauld.” He 
has no news of his own family. On the part 
of the United States 10,000 florins have been 


deposited at Magdeburg. “This will keep 
me, when my own money is gone, from liv- 
ing merely on bread and water.” In a post- 
seript to this letter we read these signifi- 
cant lines: “I don't know what has become 
of my place in Cayenne; but I hope my wife 
has taken steps to insure that the colored 
people who cultivate it shall remain free." 

The letter to Von Archenholtz of Ham- 
burg (March 27, 1793) is remarkable as set- 
ting forth the conduct and policy of La- 
fayette during the Revolution; it is very 
creditable to his patriotism, It is in some 
parts quite eloquent. Archenholtz was the 
editor of a paper, much read in Germany 
at the time, the Minerva, It was by the 
efforts of Gouverneur Morris that Lafayette 
obtained, after some mofiths of detention, 





permission to receive open letters and to 
answer them under the eyes of his keepers. 
The first of these letters was naturally ad- 
dressed to Madame de Lafayette. In those 
addressed to his American friends, Lafay- 
ette several times compares the Ameri- 
can and the French Revolutions. He at- 
tributes the success of the American Revo- 
lution to moral and political qualities very 
common in America and almost unknown 
in France. All the good he sees in the 
French Revolution is what was imported 
into France from America, the Declaration 
of Rights especially. He analyzes and crit- 
icises the Constitution of 1791; he _ re- 
proaches the French Revolution for its tu- 
multuous character. 

In the published correspondence Ma- 
dame de Lafayette appears a very sensible 
woman, very capable, conducting the affairs 
of the family. Her advice to her husband is 
always sound. On the whole, the corre- 
spondence is a valuable historical docu- 
ment. Lafayette shines in it as the advo- 
cate of constitutional government and of 
progress, and at the same time as the 
determined enemy of revolutionary methods 
and of social disorder. 


Correspondence. 


“PADDY PERSONS” AND “PADDY” 
WORDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Readers of Motley’s ‘United Nether- 
lands’ will remember (vol. i., ci. vii., p. 393, 
under date 1585) a quotation inserted-in the 
text from a letter of Muster-master 
Thomas Digges to Walsingham of January 
2, 1585 (=—January 12, 1586, N. 8.), in which 
the writer is cited as saying: “I doubt not 
the flower of the pressed English bands 
are gone, and the remnant supplied with 
such paddy persons as commonly, in volun- 
tary procurements, men are glad to ac- 
cept.” Motley seems to have been tickled 
by the strange expression ‘paddy persons.” 
He adopts the ignotum pro magnifico with- 
out inverted commas, in the next para- 
graph, in which we are told that ‘‘the con- 
dition of the paddy persons continued most 
destitute.” They turn up again, as old 
acquaintances, in ch. viii, where ‘‘Alex- 
ander Farnese and his heroic little army” 
are in the same plight as ‘“‘Lord Leicester 
and his unfortunate ‘paddy persons.’” The 
queer adjective attracted the attention of 
dictionary-makers. It appears in Webster, 
1864, with a quotation attributed to Digges, 
and one from Motley—in reality, both from 
Motley. It was thence compiled into Ogilvie’s 
Imperial, 1882, and Cassell’s Encyclopedic, 
1886, transferred to the Century, 1890, and 
Funk & Wagnalls’s Standard, 1895. If dic- 
tionary recognition could establish the 
genuineness of a word, “paddy” ought to 
be above suspicion, Nevertheless, our edi- 
torial staff, seeing that all this long chain 
of “authority’’ was second, third, fourth, 
and fifth hand, and hung upon the slender 
thread of Motley’s quotation—manifestly 
itself, atleast in spelling, only a nineteenth- 
century version of Digges’s words—thought 
it needful to have the original letter in the 
State Paper Office, London, examined, with 
the result, authenticated by the Deputy 
Master of the Rolls, Sir H. C. Maxwell- 
Lyte, that “paddy” turns out to be mere- 








ly Motley’s misreading or miscopying; 
Digges’s word being ‘‘baddy.” 

The passage, copied verbatim, is as fol- 
lows—where observe that Motley has 
changed the sixteenth-century ‘‘doubt”’ in- 
to the nineteenth-century ‘‘doubt not’: 

“I doubt the flower of the pressed Eng- 
lish bandes are gone, and the remnant sup- 
plyed with such baddy persons as com- 
monly, in voluntary procurements, men are 
glad to accept.” 


Paddy (adj.) thus drops out of the Eng- 
lish language, unless, as a friend suggests, 
it should be retained for the purpose of 
conveniently denominating bogus words, 
which, originating in some misreading, mis- 
spelling, misprint, or other mistake, are 
uncritically ‘“‘compiled’’ into one diction- 
ary, and then sequaciously taken over from 
dictionary to dictionary ad infinitum. Some 
hundred such paddy words are current in 
the dictionaries, and it is very difficult, in- 
deed, for even the most careful editor to 
steer clear of them without verification at 
every step—a task uncongenial to the com- 
piler. 

As to Digges’s word baddy, I have not 
met with it anywhere else. Is it a deriva- 
tive of bad, like goody from good, or whity 
from white; or could it be itself an error 
for badde, the earlier spelling of bad? 
Baudy or bawdy (the first of two adjectives 
so spelled), in the sense ‘dirty, filthy,’ is in 
some English dialects pronounced with the 
same vowel as bad, and seems also pos- 
sible. It may be added that there is said 
to have been a dialect word paddy,—‘worm- 
eaten,’ used in the Isle of Thanet in the 
eighteenth century, and registered by 
Lewis, from whom it was annexed by 
Pegge, and thence entered in a modern 
Kentish and, most reprehensibly, in a 
Hampshire Glossary (!), as if it were a 
living word. Had Digges’s word actually 
been ‘‘paddy,’”’ one might have conjectured 
“worm-eaten” as a picturesque description 
of Leicester’s inefficient soldiers, like a 
regiment of worm-eaten harbor-posts; but 
“baddy”’ is Digges’s word, and ‘“‘baddy,” in 
spite of Motley and the long queue of dic- 
tionaries, we have to face, 

J. A. H. MURRAY. 
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FRANKLIN’S OXFORD DEGREE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The following extract from the origi- 
nal records of the University of Oxford must 
interest your readers as being new to them: 


“The cause of the Convocation held on 
Friday, April 30, 1762, was that the most dis- 
tinguished man, Benjamin Franklin Esquire, 
Legate of the Province of Pennsylvania to 
the Court of the Most Serene King, Deputy 
Postmaster-General for North America and 
of the postal service for all New England, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, should (if it 
so please the worshipful assembly) be ad- 
mitted to the degree of Doctor in Civil Law, 
and that William Franklin, learned in mu- 
nicipal law, should be admitted to the de- 
gree of Master of Arts; also, that letters 
from the Most Honorable Chancellor to the 
Senate should be read and other academical 
business be transacted. 

“The cause of the Convocation having 
been announced and the name of each hav- 
ing been separately declared by the Lord 
Vice-Chancellor, it pleased the worshipful 
assembly that the aforesaid most distin- 
guished man, Benjamin Franklin, Hsq., 
should be admitted to the degree of Doctor 
in Civil Law, and that the most distinguish- 
ed man, William Franklin, should be admit- 
ted to the degree of Master of Arts. 
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“The most eminent man, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Esq., preceded by the beadle, having 
entered the hall of the Convocation and 
been taken by the right hand, was present- 
ed by Dominus William Seward, Fellow of 
the College of the Divine John the Baptist, 
after the delivery of an elegantly turned 
speech, to the Lord Vice-Chancellor and to 
the Heads of Colleges, that he might be 
admitted to the degree in Civil Law Honoris 
Causa. Whom, thus presented, the Lord 
Vice-Chancellor, by his own authority and 
that of the whole university, admitted to 
said degree Honoris Causa. 

“The most distinguished of young men, 
William Franklin, Esq., having been pre- 
sented in a similar manner by Thomas 
Nowell, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College and 
Public Orator, was admitted by the Lord 
Vice-Chancellor in a similar manner to the 
degree of Master in Arts.”’ 


The candidates generally were duly pre- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads 
of the Colleges, with the customary hon- 
ors, by Thomas Bever, M.C.L., “omnium ani- 
morum socius’’ or Fellow of All Souls, who 
seems to have been peculiarly fitted for this 
office, as he was often assigned to it. He 
was a gentleman of rare cultivation, taste, 
and learning; a lecturer on jurisprudence, 
Chancellor of Lincoln and Bangor, and de- 
voted to music and the fine arts, Oddly 
enough, but doubtless not without a motive, 
the escort deputed to attend upon Franklin 
in his gown of pink and scarlet had far 
less claim to consideration. He was mere- 
ly the Rev. William Seward, vicar of Charl- 
bury, one of the Oxford livings, and, though 
a D.C.L. of 1753 and labelled ‘‘Dominus” 
in the archives, he appears to have been 
that and nothing more. The greatest honor 
of all in this connection was paid to Wil- 
liam Franklin, who was attended by the 
Rev. Thomas Nowell, M.A., who happened 
to be of the same age as himself and was 
one of the chief dignitaries of the Univer- 
sity. He was Secretary to the Chancellor, 
Treasurer and Dean of Oriel College, Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Hall, and for the last 
thirty years of his life Regius Professor of 
Modern History. He was also Public Ora- 
tor from 1760 to 1776—an office of peculiar 
dignity and importance. 

As all ceremonies of that nature are plan- 
ned with a nice observance of precedent and 
an intention to “render to all their dues, 
‘ . honour to whom honour,’’ it is very 
plain that in this instance the Oxford dons 
did not propose to do any more honor to 
Franklin than they were obliged to, and 
that the extraordinary reversal of the nat- 
ural and proper claims of father and son 
was not the result of accident, but was un- 
doubtedly arranged beforehand with malice 
prepense—conduct all the more emphasized 
by the fact that William Frankiin was real- 
ly only his father’s appendix, and was gen- 
erally supposed to have been awarded his 
degree of M. A. merely from regard to him. 

D. 


June ¥, 1903. 


THE DEBASEMENT OF THE SUFFRAGE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: I presume my experience has not 
been very different from that of many of 
your readers, but the frequency and regu- 
larity with which such experiences occur 
set one to thinking the old familiar 
thoughts. 

The election for judges here was coming 
off, and I was sitting in a popular drug- 
store in that part of the city of Chicago 
known as South Chicago, talking with the 
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owner of the store, a real-estate man, a 
railroad agent, a bookkeeper, and a physi- 
cian The polling-place was three blocks 
away, and voting was then going on. All 
of us were duly registered and qualified 
voters. I urged the necessity of going to 
the polls and casting our votes for good 
men. Thelr reply was something like this: 

“What is the use? We shall be swamped 
by a gang of Poles, Hungarians, and yawps 
that can’t speak English, don’t understand 
the system of government, and vote just as 
they are told to vote by their boss. If the 
election were to be determined by the in- 
telligent portion of the community, we 
would be there with both feet, but we don't 
care to waste our time in bucking against 
a lot of cattle whose vote is just as good as 
ours.”’ 

While not defending this view of the 
case, it strikes me as casting a valuable 
sidelight on the sentiment of the average 
intelligent citizen regarding our present 
system of universal and unqualified suf- 
frage. Unless I read the signs of the times 
amiss, the sentiment of the intelligent mid- 
dle class in America is crystallizing into a 
feeling of positive hostility towards uni- 
versal suffrage. In and about Chicago such 
sentiments are frequently voiced, not by 
doctrinaires and closet-philosophers, but 
by the common, ordinary, respectable ‘“‘man 
on the street.”” Twenty years of close ob- 
servation in Chicago have convinced me 
that some readjustment of the suffrage 
based on intelligence, and possibly what is 
known as “a stake in the country,’’ would 
be welcomed by the average American citi- 
zen aS a means of escape from some of 
our many flagrant political evils resulting 
from both ignorance and apatny. 

So far as I can make out, there seems to 
be no antipathy here towards a man mere- 
ly because he happened to be born outside 
of the United States. The Know-Nothing 
spirit is about dead, and, whether as the 
result of tolerance or indifference, religious 
views are not considered of much impor- 
tance so long as a man is a “good fellow.” 
But the social self, as psychologists call it, 
is strongly developed, and, if the hodcar- 
riers, the coalheavers, and the lumber- 
shovers are going to the ball, and will be 
able to manage things to suit themselves, 
their betters will simply decline to partici- 
pate. 

If the purpose of our Constitution mak- 
ers was to enlist the codperation of the 
better classes of the community, they would 
seem to have been a little weak in their 
psychology. Economists have at last 
learned that the base money drives out the 
good money from circulation; possibly some 
day, if God is good to us, our statesmen 
may learn the psychological necessity of re- 
tiring from circulation the voter of light 
weight and dubious intrinsic value. 

E. L. C. MORSE. 


Cuicaao, June 15, 1903. 


THE HARVARD CHEER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society there is a letter 
written by Samuel Sewall in 1672, the year 
following his graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege, in which he relates an anecdote, not 
explained by the learned editors, which 
may throw some light on the origin of the 





familiar college cheer I quote the pa 
sage: 

“Here was one who betiing call'd to giv 
in a Testimony, answered nothing but Ra 


ta ha with great deliberation: which ex- 
pressions though very pathetical, and fig 
urative, yet to a Civil Judge provd insig 
nificant And indeed, it would have puzzled 
a very discrect and learned man to have 
apprehended the strength of the Axiom that 


was begirt and swadled with so many Vin 


culums."’ (Mass. Hist So Collection 
6th Series, vol. i.. Boston. 1886) 

What did this unwilling wit: Ss mean 
when, being cited to testify in court. h 


answered nothing but Ra Ra Ra” to h 
eXaminers? \ footnote contair this ur 
satisfying information Of the Axiom 
that was begirt and swadled with so many 
Vinculums,’ the editors have only had no 
tions so transient and illusory that they 
decline to express them in the vernacular 

This caution, however admirable from the 
point of view of historical criti ism, is i: 

appropriate amid the enthusiasms of the 
commencement season. Let us employ our 
historical imagination and boldly recon 
struct the past. We have here the oldest 
recorded instance of the college ‘yell.’ 
The witness was perhaps a Harvard grad- 
uate, or still more probably an under- 
graduate, who had been placed under ar 
rest on some petty charge Being unwill 
ing to testify, he took refuge in repeating 
the (new?) college cheer, puzzling the judge 
and confusing the process, but no doubt de- 
lighting his college friends assembled in 
the court-room. There is every reason to 
believe that he escaped with a light sen 
tence, 

It is a striking evidence of the tenacity 
of custom that Harvard should still utter 
her cheer ‘with great deliberation,” as 
compared with the headlong speed of Yale 
The words have of course ceased to be 
“pathetical,”’ and there are now many “civ 
il judges’’ to whom they are no longer 
“insignificant’’; but they are “figurative 
still, and that they must always remain 

JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 
ANDOVER, Mass., June 20, 1¥038 


- 
Notes. 

The Century Company's fall list of an 
nouncements includes ‘Thirty Years of Mu 
sical Life in London,’ by Hermann Klein 
‘Theodore Leschetizky,’ by ‘ive 
tocka; a ‘Life of John Wesley,’ by Prof. € 
T. Winchester; ‘Little Stories,” by Weir 
Mitchell; and a large work on recent ex 


4 


Northern Syria, by 


Countes Po 


plorations in Howard 
Crosby Butler 

Prof. Paul S. Reinsch’s ‘Colonial Adminis 
tration’ will appear in the autumn with 
Macmillan’s imprint, as will Sir Gilbert 
Parker's ‘Quebec; the Place and the Peo 
ple.’ 

The Outlook Company will bring out “The 
Forest,’ by Stewart Edward White, an ac 
count of his exploration of the Giant Red- 
woods 

‘Along Four-Footed Trails,’ among West 
ern animals, by Miss Ruth A. Cook, is in 
the press of James Pott & Co., with illus 
trations by Miss Mabel Williamson. 

‘Famous Assassinations,’ from Phillip of 
Macedon down, is soon to be published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Mr. Frederic L. Paxson, who has bad ac- 
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cess to the archives of the British Foreign 
Office, the Department of State, and of the 
Adams family, has prepared an important 
work on ‘The Independence of the South 
American Republics: A Study in Recogni- 
tion and Foreign Policy,’ which Ferris & 
Leach, Philadelphia, will bring out. It will 
not diminish J. Q. Adams’s share in origi- 
nating the so-called Monroe Doctrine, which 
will be antedated. 

The History of the Talmud from 200 B. c. 
to the present day will be issued next Sep- 
tember by the New Talmud Publishing Co. 
of this city (1117 Simpson Street), under Dr. 
Rodkinson’s editorship. 

We have received the ‘Canadian Annual 
Review of Public Affairs’ for 1902, edited by 
J. Castell Hopkins and published in Toronto 
(William Briggs). The Dominion has not 
lacked for this sort of manual, e. g., Mr. 
Morgan’s ‘Annual Dominion Register,’ to 
say nothing of the Statistical Year-Book is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture and 
now in its eighteenth year; nor has it 
apparently lacked popular desire to review 
the State’s immediate past, whereas on the 
bustling side of the border from which we 
write there is no demand for such retro- 
spects. The divisions of the present ‘Re- 
view’ are Government and Politics, Rela- 
tions with the Empire, Canada and the War, 
Relations with Foreign Countries, The Ca- 
nadian Militia, Dominion and Provincial 
Finances, Transportation Interests, Agri- 
culture, etc., etc., with a care for religious 
and moral interests, education, labor, liter- 
ature, and journalism. Three pages are de- 
voted to the copyright question in Canada. 
A Canadian obituary and index of names 
and affairs conclude the volume, which is 
liberally supplied with portraits of public 
characters—Sir Wilfrid Laurier for frontis- 
piece, the late Principal Grant, Mr. Tarte, 
Dr. George R. Parkin (Supervisor of the 
Rhodes Scholarships), Ministers, and sol- 
diers of the Boer war. 

A pleasant light is cast upon the rela- 
tions of Ruskin and Gladstone by a volume 
privately printed in England, containing 
several letters of Ruskin’s to Miss Mary 
Gladstone (now Mrs. Drew) and Miss Helen 
Gladstone, together with an introduction 
by the Right Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P., and 
an appendix by Canon Scott Holland (‘Let- 
ters to M. G. and H. G.’) Copies are now 
obtainable of Mr. John Armstrong, No. 93 
Fifth Avenue, at a price fixed for the bene- 
fit of an English charity. One can 
piece together, from this material, a 
delightful picture of the first meeting 
of the two great men at Hawarden. 
Every fresh turn in the conversation show- 
ed anew how utterly irreconcilable were 
their opinions and tendencies, yet the net 
result of the visit was Ruskin’s recantation 
of his censure of Gladstone's political mo- 
tives, and Gladstone's record in his diary 
that he found Ruskin “in some respects an 
unrivalled guest.” The letters themselves 
are of unfailing interest to every lover of 
Ruskin, Their authorship is unmistakable. 
Thus: “The second volume [of ‘Praeterita’] 
is giving me a lot of trouble, because I 
have to describe things in it that people 
never see nowadays—and it’s like writing 
about the moon. Also, when I begin to crow 
a little, it doesn't read so pretty as the 
humble pie.’’ The period covered by this 
correspondence is 1878-1887. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith's ‘Founder of Chris- 
tianity’ (Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation) is marked by the attractive style 
in which its author cannot but express his 
thought, whatever subject he may have in 
hand; but the rhetorical device by which 
he fancies himself and his readers listening 
to the discourse of Jesus is so managed that 
only here and there it seems to be remem- 
bered, much oftener to be forgotten. The 
critical basis of Mr. Smith’s portrayal is a 
good deal more positive than that of the 
New Testament critics of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Biblica,’ but his conception of Jesus is 
purely humanitarian. While he is under 
no compulsion to extort from him agree- 
ment with his own body of opinion, but 
frankly doubts or differs where he must, 
yet is there something of what Emerson 
called “the subjective twinkle” in his sum- 
mary of Jesus’s teachings, and one could 
gather from these pages what Mr. Smith 
admires and what he abhors, as confidently 
as what the Founder of Christianity 
thought and did and was. 


In noticing the appearance of the last vol- 
ume of Dr. Cheyne’s ‘Encyclopedia Biblica’ 
there is need of few words besides those 
which may express satisfaction at the com- 
pletion of a truly great work, and congratu- 
lations to the editors at the close of their 
labors. Whatever we may think of Jerah- 
meel or of Dr. Cheyne’s method of textual 
emendation, he has unquestionably  fur- 
nished in these four volumes not only a 
storehouse of fact and conjecture, but an 
enduring stimulus to further research. Es- 
pecially has Dr. Cheyne forced on the Eng- 
lish Biblical world a facing of the latest 
development of New Testament criticism on 
the Continent. Videant consules must now 
be the word for the English Church, so long 
comforted with a vague idea that criti- 
cism would stop at the Old Testament. Yet 
it is a pertinent query how such a cry can 
be raised when the dignitaries of that 
Church are themselves in the threatening 
camp. Nor will casting out Dr. Cheyne do 
much good, though hypotheses as to his 
exegesis of the thirty-nine articles may be 
much in place. As to details, Dr. Cheyne’s 
own articles are as numerous, learned, sug- 
gestive and bewildering as ever. Other long 
articles of eminent importance are Simon 
Peter (68 cols.) and Resurrection and As- 
cension Narratives (47 cols.) by Schmiedel, 
Son of God and Son of Man (50 cols.) by N. 
Schmidt, Sacrifice (50 cols.) by G. F. Moore, 
Text and Versions (53 cols.) by F. C. Bur- 
kitt, and Trade and Commerce (52 cols.) by 
G. A. Smith. Of these, Text and Versions 
is disappointing in details, and Trade and 
Commerce is of remarkable freshness and 
originality. Finally, it may be noticed that 
Biblical Theology, which was formally ex- 
cluded from the plan at the first, but to 
which some little attention was paid in 
Vol. Ill., in this volume is very fairly 
treated. Dr. Cheyne explains in his preface 
that the numerous recent studies in apo- 
cryphal and apocalyptic literature now 
render that possible. 

The fourth volume (Chazars-Dreyfus 
Case) of Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls’s ‘Jewish 
Encyclopedia’ continues the excellent im- 
pression made by the third. It contains 
several articles of much more than Jewish 
interest. The account, for example, of the 
mediwval Turkish people and kingdom of 
the Chazars, with their close relationships 
to Judaism—the last chance which Judaism 
has had of becoming a dominant faith— 





will be full of surprises to many who think 
they know European medieval history. The 
full statement, too, of coats of arms as- 
sumed by Jews—on much better grounds it 
must be confessed, because granted by rec- 
ognized heraldic authorities, than the vast 
majority of our own American armorial 
bearings—is unexpectedly picturesque and 
suggestive of the varied haps of fortune. 
History, here, is put into pictures with more 
truth than the pomp of heraldry often can 
boast. But the prime article of the vol- 
ume is undoubtedly contained in the twen- 
ty-eight pages given to the Dreyfus case. 
It is significantly unsigned, and contains a 
patient and lucid statement of the whole 
matter from the beginning. Its value fairly 
justifies its length and rises to the essential 
importance of its subject. 

Mr. C. H. W. Johns’s little book, ‘The 
Oldest Code of Laws in the World’ (Edin- 
burgh; T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), will be welcome to 
many as a very short presentation of the 
Hammurabi code, the importance of which 
Professor Delitzsch has brought home to 
every one. It contains nothing but a too 
literal translation, and an elaborate index 
which serves as a digest of the code. Some 
comment should certainly have been added. 

A translation of Professor Delitzsch’s 
two ‘Babel und Bibel’ lectures has also 
been made by Mr. Johns (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). The translation seems fair, but the 
introduction, by the translator, is a singu- 
lar mixture of crudity and regrettable tone. 

Simply from the nature of the case, Dr. 
Messerschmidt’s contribution on the Hitt- 
ites to Mr. David Nutt’s litle series, ‘‘The 
Ancient East,” is very unsatisfactory. Ev- 
erything said upon the Hittites—if we can 
even dare to use that name—must be said 
hesitantly if at all, and very little can 
be said even at that. Still, we have here a 
fair gathering up of some few approximate- 
ly certain results, stated with a fitting du- 
biety. 

The correspondents are already gather- 
ing to the Macedonian slaughter, and Mr. 
W. E. Curtis has got in well ahead with a 
reprint of his articles on the Balkan sit- 
uation to the Chicago Record-Herald (‘The 
Turk and his Lost Provinces’; New York: 
F. H. Revell Co.). The ground covered in 
them is Constantinople, Bosnia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Greece, and they are distinctly 
above the ordinary newspaper type, both 
in accuracy and in ability. Whether all 
the interesting, not to say piquant, infor- 
mation which was supplied by residents is 
just so or not, Mr. Curtis’s pictures com- 
bine with their vividness a high degree of 
taithfulness. The Austrian administration 
of Bosnia, the political situation in Servia, 
and at least part of the inside of Miss 
Stone’s case are well brought out. 

The last publication of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for foreign missions is an 
elaborate atlas covering the Protestant 
field, with a volume of descriptive geog- 
raphy. The atlas, with its gazetteer bris- 
tling with contractions, is really admirable; 
it compresses in easily accessible form an 
enormous mass of facts. The volume of 
descriptive geography is much lighter read- 
ing and of somewhat more ordinary mis- 
sionary type. It may be = questYoned 
whether it stands in any essential relation- 
ship to the atlas. 

‘The Stuarts,’ by Mr. J. J. Foster (KE, P. 
Dutton & Co.), is a work in two volumes 
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that derives importance from the magni- 
ficent expanse of its page and the beauty 
of its illustrations. Such photogravures 
are seldom seen either in books of biog- 
raphy or in the more pretentious publica- 
tions which are devised to ensnare the ama- 
teur of art. Not only are these illustra- 
tions of an unusually excellent quality, but 
they are furnished in profusion. Mr. Fos 
ter seems to have had access to all the col- 
lections in Great Britain, from those of the 
King to those of the scattered individuals 
in almost every county who have come into 
possession of Stuart relics by inheritance 
or the chances of the auction room. What 
the author has selected, the publishers have 
lavishly set forth, as honesty required, for 
the work is an expensive one. We shall not 
attempt to give even a summary list of the 
treasures which are here represented. Van 
Dyck, Lely, and Kneller are all given their 
place, the first being shown at his best 
through portraits of Charles I., Henrietta 
Maria, Strafford, and _ the 
Charles I.; Lely receiving fair treatment, 
and Kneller (doubtless through force of 
circumstances) receiving rather less than 
fair treatment. Old prints, medals, mini 
atures, and holographs are also depicted in 
large numbers. The work begins with Mary 
Stuart and ends with Cardinal York. Mr. 
Foster furnishes letterpress of the quality 
which one expects from an accomplished 
antiquary. It only remains for us to stat 
that the foregoing notice is based upon the 
author’s edition, which is limited to 150 
copies. 

Mr. Henry H.Sprague’s‘Women under the 


children of 


Law of Massachusetts’ first appeared in 
1884, when we noticed it in these columns 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, now publish 
a second edition. It is a convenient hand- 
book of some ninety pages, not a legal 
treatise, but “simply an attempt to stat 
intelligibly the rights, privileges, and dis- 
abilities of women under the law of Mas- 
sachusetts, especially so far as they are 
different from those enjoyed by or imposed 
upon men.” It is a curious fact that the 
changes made in the law in twenty years, 
especially after what had been already 
done, should have been many and great 
These changes have been mainly in the di- 
rection of making the modern system more 
symmetrical, and the result, according to 
Mr. Sprague, is that it is hard to say with 
which sex the advantage rests—i. €. 
whether, so far as legal position goes, it is 
better to be born a man or a woman 
Blackstone thought that the female sex 
was greatly favored by the common law 
What would he have thought of our system” 

The George T. Bisel Co., Philadelphia, 
publish a ‘Treatise on the Law Relating to 
Private Corporations in Pennsylvania,’ by 
Frank M. Eastman. The book necessarily 
has a mainly local interest, though wher- 
ever no decisions of the Pennsylvania courts 
have been made on “essential subjects,’’ the 
author has ‘‘cited decisions of the courts 
of other States or best writers of authority 
thereupon.” It is not a mere compila- 
tion of statutes and decisions relating to 
corporations, but an attempt to state what 
the law is for the Pennsylvania lawyer, who 
will find it of considerable value. The first 
half of the volume deals with general prin- 
ciples, the remainder with particular 
classes of corporations, of which the num- 
ber, in Pennsylvania as elsewhere, is al- 
ways on the increase. So far as we have 
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been able to examine it, the work is well 
and carefully done. 

We must leave to technical journals the 
appreciation of ‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Textile Design,’ by Aldred F 
Barker, head of the department of textile 
industries, Bradford Municipal Technical 
College (E. P. Dutton & Co.). It is a 
text-book which seeks to cover the ground 
the student should master during the first 
two years of the Textile School. That 
ground includes a thorough understanding 
of hand- and power-looms, with a special 
knowledge of all textile structures, science 
of cloth construction, the designing of in- 
terlacings, and principles of drafting. The 
work is beautifully printed, and the iilus- 
trations and diagrams so adequate as io 
convey understanding even to the untech- 
nical mind. 

The far more bibliographical than histori- 
cal ‘Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur’ 
of Professor Brockelmann is largely respon- 
sible for M. Cl. Huart’s ‘Littérature Arabe’ 
(Paris: Armand Colin). The German work 
has practically been shorn of its details 
and thrown into easy running French, with 
here and there an intercalated bit of in- 
dependence. As a consequence, while M. 
Huart’s accurate and full book will un- 
doubtedly be useful, it makes a very small 
step towards being a history of the Arabic 
literature. We have a crowd of names of 
authors and their works classified in a 
mechanical fashion, affording little insight 
into the great movements of their times. 
Perhaps we are not yet at the point where 
it will be possible to grasp firmly and trace 
clearly the threads of development in the 
literatures of the Muslims. The problems 
are undoubtedly great and obscure. M 
Huart’s bibliography -is—-singularly inade- 
quate, but he has given an excellent index. 

A trifle late for this year’s planning and 
planting comes a useful and well-illustrat- 
ed horticultural treatise, ‘The Flower Gar- 
den: A Handbook of Practical Garden Lore,’ 
by Ida D. Bennet (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
The author is perfectly right in calling this 
volume practical. Even the pretty cloth 
cover of the binding (on which, by the way, 
the name is spelled Bennett) seems fitted 
for the greenhouse and for use in the open- 
iir garden. The indexes and plans are re 
markably practical, and the text is full of 
practical information without being dull. A 
few of the illustrations are among the most 
beautiful engravings of flowers which have 
yet come under our observation. 

The journal Garden and J’orest afforded 
to Professor Sargent a dignified and attrac- 


tive medit 


m for the publication of notes 
respecting the more interesting plants in 
the Arnold Arboretum The large page 
of that journal was unexceptionable in its 
typography, and the engravings were well 
executed. Among the keen regrets that were 
felt when Garden and Forest was suspend- 
ed, was that which came from the knowl- 
edge that the Arboretum notes were to 
cease. Now, however, in a more sumptu- 
ous style, with a fairer page, and with more 
elaborate engravings, the notes are re- 
sumed ‘Trees and Shrubs Illustrations 
of new and little known ligneous plants, 
prepared chiefly from material at the Ar- 
Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), is to be published at irregular 


nold Arboretum’ (Boston: 
intervals. Each volume will comprise one 
hundred plates; the four separate parts of 
each volume, with explanatory text, will 
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cover about two years in publication. Mr. 
Faxon gives to these plates the spirit and 
truth which have characterized all of his 
work, and therefore one must feel that the 
loss of Garden and Forest is in part made 
up by this new publication 

In Flora and Sylva we have a new claim- 
r t a : ‘ 


for the 


avor which always stands walt- 


ing in England for any worthy treatise on 


gardens and gardening This is a London 
review, published monthly, in what has 
been called the quasi-quarto form hat is 
to say, it is hardly a quarto, and It ts rath- 
er too large for octavo, but just large 
enough for effective plates Although the 


first number has an article or two about 
American plants, the journal is obviously 
designed for the English public which al- 
ways purchases Mr. Robinson's works. The 


price ($8 for this country) is certainly rea- 


Professors Dall’ Osso and Pais, who have 


been engaged in the archwological investi- 


on the eastern slope of Mt. Vesuvius, report 
eptionally tere z finds 
Among these are the remains of an exten- 


sive villa dating from the period of Au- 


sustus. This building was found several 
metres below the pre nt irface, and had 
been completely covered by flelds under 


iltivation The excavated portions of the 


villa show an absolute absence of ashes 
or lava, and it is clear that they were not 
lestroyed by the eruptior This is new 
eviden proving the correctness of the 
tatement of Pliny, that during the eruption 
f Ma trong uth wind blew all the 
ashes to the north ! ) volcano, and 
hat the ¢ ern . was le perfectly 
int i “Bu 1@ Sf il ficance of the 

Vv find con s in at the founda- 
on wall of the villa a eparated by a 
tratum of 1% metres from a stratum of 
ashes, beneath which prehistoric tombs 
vere d ve | The ash atum, then 
was the result of an eruption that ante- 
lated by hundreds of years the famous de- 
truction in the first ce ry n the valley 
of the Sarna are the remains of several 
Villages destroyed by Vesuvius in prehis 
toric times Professor Dall’ Osso has un 
lertaken extensive diggings to uncover 
hese 


The Turkish diplomat, F lun Bey, ha 
eq ithed to 1¢ Hungarian Acad of 
Sciences the sum of half a 1 n francs 
A comicun ition fron Var ery in the 
Peather Lloud tate t t } m ig to 
used chiefly for Turkish and Mohammedan 
student pursuing their studies in Hun- 
gary, in the technical branche in agricul 
ture i and 1 painting A fur- 
the pe i of 0 y , 


rhe increasing interest in the Loyalie 
of the tevolution is noticeable in recent 
historical investigation The Confiscation 
¢ 


of John Chandler's Estate,’ by Andrew M 

Farland Davis (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is 
a case in point. The book is an elaboration 
of a paper read by Mr. Davis before the 
American Antiquarian Society in October, 
1960. Rather more than half of it consists 
of the documents bearing on the subject. 
There are four distinct collectiona of these, 
and they have been grouped in four appen 
dices. The first ig made up of certified 
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copies of the papers on file in the Probate 
Court of Worcester County; the second is 
a transcript of the records of the trial, 
under the Confiscation Act of 1780, in the 
Court of Common Pleas; the third embraces 
copies of papers in the Massachusetts ar- 
chives; the fourth contains the transcripts 
of papers in the English Public Record 
Office, bearing on Chandler’s case, made by 
B. F. Stevens and presented, in 1901, to the 
American Antiquarian Society. The first 
and the last group constitute by far the 
largest and most important of the docu- 
ments. The author begins with an excel- 
lent account of the Chandler family and then 
gives a careful and exhaustive analysis 
of the documents. Whatever the neces- 
sity for assailing the Loyalists as a class, 
the history of the Chandler family illus- 
trates one of the essential resulting evils 
of it, namely, that it was too often an 
attack upon what was best and soundest and 
most worth preserving in the colonial world 
—what might have been of inestimable value 
to the new republic could it have been pre- 
served. Here was a Worcester family rep- 
resenting the best the province could boast 
in wealth, ability, character, and general 
culture, which was broken up and dispersed, 
and its power as a political, intellectual, and 
social force largely if not quite destroyed. 
This, certainly, whatever the necessity, was 
deplorable. There is an excellent portrait 
of Chandler, the original of which is the 
property of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety. The date usually assigned to this 
portrait, 1764, Mr. Davis gives reasons for 
supposing to be incorrect (p. 21). He has 
performed excellently a service for which 
all students of Revolutionary history must 
be grateful. 


—The ‘Letters and Diary of John Rowe, 
Boston Merchant,’ edited by Anne Rowe 
Cunningham, with extracts from a paper 
written for the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety by Edward Lillie Pierce (Boston: W. 
B. Clarke Co.), appears in a form both ser- 
viceable and attractive. The work of the 
editor has apparently been confined to fur- 
nishing an exact copy of the manuscript, 
together with nine very excellent illustra- 
tions, six of which are reproductions of por- 
traits of John Rowe and members or inti- 
mates of his family. The introduction, of 
sixty pages, consists of extracts of Mr. 
Pierce’s paper, and is a painstaking, ser- 
viceable, and interesting summary of what 
the Diary may be made to yield. From it 
one learns, almost as truly as from the 
Diary itself, and with much less effort, what 
the Boston of the latter eighteenth cen- 
tury was like, viewed through the very prac- 
tical eyes of a prosperous merchant. Rowe 
was, however, more than merely that; he 
was active in local politics, and aspired to 
the Assembly, being, however, defeated sev- 
eral times. In the conflict with England he 
was a moderate, opposing the action of the 
mother country, yet never favoring resort to 
hostilities. In spite of this fact, he avoided 
the odium of loyalism, and, before the peace 
was signed, was returned to the General 
Court. Rowe was, too, a leader in social 
activities, keeping open house, and himself 
the welcome guest of most of the notable 
families in the province, sustaining to the 
end cordial relations with Adame and Otis. 
So great was the variety of Rowe's inter- 


ests and activities, indeed, that one gets 


glimpses of all phases of contemporary life. 





Dancing assemblies, political clubs, coffee- 
house meetings, Harvard festivities, com- 
mercial panics, fires, duelling, the policing 
of Boston, and many other matters are 
touched upon more or less frequently, but 
always briefly, sanely, in matter-of-fact 
fashion. There is here no speculation, no 
philosophy, no intellectual insight, no style 
even, but just brief jottings by a busy man. 
For variety of fact rather than for ideas 
will this book prove useful to the student of 
history; it is, nevertheless, a welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Revolutionary 
The letters cover the period 1759-1762, 


era. 
the diary 1764-1779. A good index has been 
prepared. 


—The American Book Company has re- 
cently published, under the editorship of 
Mr. O. G.’ Bunnell, M.S., of the Flexner 
School, Louisville, Ky., an edition of the 
anti-clerical play ‘‘Electra,’’ by Pérez Gal- 
dés. The edition is thoroughly vicious, and 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The 
cutting has been so skilfully done that the 
main thesis, and everything leading to it, 
is omitted. The point Gald6és makes is, 
that religious fanaticism, as fostered by the 
religious orders even in their lay members, 
will lead a man to any extreme for the sake 
of gaining his end. In the play in ques- 
tion, Pantoja, a devotee, very much at- 
tached to a given religious order, had been 
in his earlier days anything but exemplary 
in his living. His relations with Eleuteria, 
mother of Electra, had been of such a na- 
ture as to give him ground for suspecting 
Electra to be his own daughter. He be- 
comes possessed of the idea that, if he can 
persuade Electra to sacrifice her pure 
young life and enter a convent, he may 
thereby atone for his own immorality and 
gain salvation. Consequently he bends all 
his energies to the accomplishment of that 
purpose. But Electra falls in love with 
M4Aximo, and Pantoja’s arguments fail to 
convince her that she should enter the 
convent. Pantoja then tells her that she 
cannot marry Maximo because they are 
both children of the same mother. The 
statement is false. It unbalances the mind 
of the girl whom he considers to be his 
daughter, and blackens st1ll more the repu- 
tation of the woman he pretends to love; 
but it accomplishes his purpose, for the 
crazed Electra at last consents to take the 
veil. Now the dialogue with Dofia Eva- 
rista, in which Panaoja confesses his past 
misdeeds and his suspicions that Electra is 
his own daughter, is so edited by Mr. Bun- 
nell as to eliminate the confession. The 
same may be said of the dialogue with 
Electra, when he tells her his abominable 
lie. But in the ninth scene of the fifth act 
the shade of Electra’s mother appears to 
her and says: “I am your mother, and I 
have come to calm the anxieties of your 
loving heart. My voice will give you back 
your peace of conscience. No tie of blood unites 
you to the man who chose you to be his wife. What 
you heard was a fiction dictated by love for the pur 
pose of bringing you into our company and into the 
calm of thix holy house.” Mr. Bunnell has for- 
gotten to erase the sentences italicised. 
We must add that resort to the original 
will show that his cuts were not made in 
the way of ordinary expurgation; the omit- 
ted passages contain nothing that could not 
with perfect propriety be read In any mix- 
ed class of students old enough to read the 
play intelligently. 





—How far back in historic times can it be 
proved that lions existed in Greece? in- 
quires Dr. A. B. Meyer, Director of the 
Zoélogical Museum at Dresden. Lions were 
known in neighboring countries. They 
occurred in Palestine in the time of the 
Crusades, and in Syria they have been 
known from the oldest times to the present. 
In 1400 B. c., Amenophis III. of Egypt con- 
ducted great lion hunts in northern Syria, 
although in Egypt the lion was rare. An- 
cient writers also speak of lion hunts in 
Arabia. The beast is common in Mesopota- 
mia to-day, and is found in the Zagros 
Mountains in Persia, and in northwest In- 
dia. Over the greater part of Europe are 
found remains of the fossil lion. This is 
the diluvial lion (Felis spelea), identical, 
according to most authorities, with the 
modern lion. So the lion may once have 
lived in Greece, and it is asserted that fos- 
sil bones have been found there, although 
no recent iion bones have been found; he 
may have gradually retreated to the East 
before the advance of civilization. To say, 
however, that the representation of the lion 
on a dagger blade from Mycene, or on the 
gate of Mycenz, was taken from a real na- 
tive lion, would be to assert too strongly. 
Like modern artists, the ancients may have 
had the lion of captivity before them. 
Homer describes the lion true to life in the 
Iliad (xi., 544 ff.); but this description may 
have been written in Asia Minor. Herodo- 
tus (484-430 B. c.) declares that many lions 
were found between the River Achelous in 
Acarnania and the Nestus, which flows 
through Abdera, and he says this concern- 
ing Xerxes’s march through Macedonia 
(480 B. c.), when the lions killed some pack 
camels. Aristotle (384-322 B. c.) assigns 
the same district to the lion, but seems to 
have taken the description from Herodotus. 
However, Aristotle was a native of Stagira, 
and had lived in Macedonia, and so may have 
had opportunity to verify his assertion. 
Xenophon, also (428-355 B. c.), is quoted for 
the existence of the lion in historic times 
in south Thrace. This is as far back as 
historic testimony goes, and does not cover 
the Peloponnesus. The progress of dig- 
gings may strengthen the argument from 
analogy, and may help settle the question 
whether in Greece, as elsewhere in Europe, 
the cave lion has existed at the same time 
with the cave man. The general subject is 
discussed in an interesting way by Sir G. C. 
Lewis in Notes and Queries (2d series, vy. 
8-9, 1859-60). 


—The ninth consecutive play in the 
Shaksperean series of ‘‘Senior Dramatics” 
at Smith College last week was ‘“‘Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost.” The experiment was interest- 
ing, not only because this piece is rather 
well fitted for performance by women 
alone, but also because it is so seldom 
staged as to make precedent and tradition 
scanty. However arrived at, the concep- 
tion as here embodied was laudable, while 
the spectacular effects were, as usual, in 
the main refined and beautiful. On the 
other hand, the diction, falling much be- 
low Shakespere’s best level, and abounding 
in quip, pun, and repartee, was peculiarly 
exacting, and called for a very delicately 
shaded delivery and, above all, for the 
utmost distinctness. This last can hardly 
be said to have been met, whether from de- 
fects of voice or of training. But it was 
once more observable how adequately the 
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humorous réles are capable of being inter- 
preted by the Smith College graduates. 
Some of those in “Love's Labor's Lost” 
were memorably presented, insuring a gen- 
uine amusement and applause. In fine, the 
impression produced was more mixed than 
has been customary. Perhaps the quality 
of the play itself had something to do with 
this; and if so, it is once more worth while 
asking if the limit of practicable choice 
in Shakspere has not been reached or over- 
passed. We are convinced at least of the 
expediency of such an assumption, and that 
it is time to begin to repeat what has been 
successfully grappled with heretofore. 


LEONARDO AND THE STAIRCASE AT 


BLOIS. 


By Theodore 
E. P. Dutton 


Spirals in Nature and Art. 
Andrea Cook, M.A., F.S.A. 
& Co., 1903. 

There is a good deal of information about 
“spirals in nature and art’’ in Mr. Cook’s 
volume, and many interesting illustrations 
and much ingenious theorizing, the greater 
part of all this bearing but indirectly upon 
the main object of the book as divulged in 


the long sub-title. That sub-title is: “A 
study of spiral formations based on the 
manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, with 


special reference to the architecture of the 
open staircase at Blois, in Touraine, now 
for the first time shown to be from his de- 
signs.’’ His generalizations we may there- 
fore neglect as beyond the competence of 
the student of art, and as immaterial to his 
purpose of proving the authorship of the 
celebrated staircase, and we may devote 
ourselves to the consideration of the argu- 
ments advanced by him in support of his 
ascription of it to Leonardo. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to explain these arguments with- 
out recourse to diagrams or illustrations, 
but we shall do our best to state them fair- 
ly and then to examine their cogency. 

First, as to possibility, three things seem 
to be certain. Although no architectural 
work of his is known to exist, it is known 
that Leonardo had occupied himself with 
architecture and considered himself, and 
was considered by others, a competent 
architect, his official title in France being 
“First Painter, Engineer, and Architect to 
the King.’’ He was at Amboise, not far 
away, at about the time when this stair- 
case may have been planned, and when the 
wing of the chateau containing it was 
building; and we have no knowledge of any 
other work on which he was occupied save 
a few sketches of projects never carried 
out. 

As to probability, the argument is more 
subtle and may be arranged something like 
this: The staircase at Blois is a beautiful 
work of art, and Leonardo is the greatest 
artist of whom we can certainly say that 
he may have been connected with it; it isa 
spiral, and Leonardo is known to have de- 
voted much study to spirals of all sorts; 
it “is a reversed spiral, like a left-handed 
screw, and Leonardo was a left-handed man 
who habitually drew spirals and screws in 
that manner; finally, it shows such 
resemblances, in both internal and external 
structure, to a particular shell (Voluta 
vespertilio}, common in Italy, as to con- 
vince Mr. Cook that its design was founded 
upon that shell; and Leonardo was a natur- 
alist and an Italian. Just here there is a 


close 





slight confusion in Mr. Cook's argument, 
which is not, however, of much importance. 
Voluta vespertilio is generally dextral, but 
occasionally sinistral. On page 89 the au- 
thor argues that “an Italian 
would be more likely to have the sinistral 
form of a common shell than its ordinary 
growth,’’ while on page 177 he says “‘it is 
more probable that he [Leonardo] did not 
the rarer form, and 
that his reversal of the curves before him 
is ‘‘a triumphant vindication of his skill.” 

Conceding that, if the architect of the 
staircase at Blois worked from a shell at 
all, it is unimportant whether he copied a 
sinistral shell or reversed a dextral one, 
let us examine the reasons for belief in the 
probability that that architect Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Mr. Cook is so fair in his 
statement of the case that almost all the 
facts we shall need to consider are to be 
in his There have been 
many great artists, known and unknown, 
besides Leonardo, and there were many 
spiral staircases built before that at Blois, 
so that the first two points need not detain 
us. The third is worthy of more attention. 
The sinistral spiral has never been as rare 
in art as Mr. Cook imagine, 
though, no doubt, it has been less common 
than the dextral. In discussing spiral col- 
he does not mention that, in the 
Duomo at Florence and in Or San Michele, 
as in many other buildings, the two forms 
occur with equal fre- 
quency, being used in pairs, the left-hand- 
ed spiral balancing the right-handed one; 
but in the more immediately important mat- 


collector 


have before his eyes’ 


was 


found volume. 


seems to 


umns, 


almost precisely 


ter of sinistral stairways he gives instances 
enough of such minimize 
the force of any argument from its occur- 
rence in a given case. For instance, on 
page 139, he states that, in the old part of 
Blarney Castle, ‘‘every staircase without 
exception {s sinistral in form,”’ and that 
“there is a spiral staircase in the strong- 
hold of the Black Douglas, Tantallon Cas- 
tle, near North Berwick, and this also is 
sinistral,’’ while on page 144 he figures, 
after Viollet-le-Duc, another left-handed 
staircase from “the now vanished Collége 
de Montaigu in Paris.”’ He 
“military reason’ for this construction, 
saying that ‘‘Cormack M’Carthy, the Strong, 
fully appreciated the advantages involved 
in having his own right hand free to attack 
an ascending foe, who would only be able 
to use his left hand in defence.’ In 
cussing the Blois staircase, this reason be- 
somewhat transformed, 
that “this arrangement produces an 
of hospitality in ‘the curve, for a 
host could walk down it with welcoming 
right hand the ascending 
guest, who was in his turn helped in his 
ascent by keeping his own right hand on 
the side rail.’ These and other reasons for 
the superiority of the 
are indeed so good that 
that it was not oftener 
altogether 
handed architect 
ple of it 

Mr. “Cook's especial 
the resemblance of the 
to Voluta vespertilio. He has already shown 
that the general resemblance of a spiral 
staircase to a shell, sufficiently obvious at 
any rate, has long been recognized and 
that a staircase at Fiesole is called the 
“Scala della Conchiglia,’’ and another, in 


construction to 


even gives a 


dis- 


comes 
told 
effect 


as we are 


outstretched to 


sinistral staircase 
it seems strange 
constructed, and 
left- 


exam 


invoke a 
ror one 


unnecessary to 
to account 
point, however, 4 
staircase at Blois 





Venice, the ‘Scala del Bovolo.”” Also 
a staircase in the old part of the 
of Blois, built 


was in 


that 

Chateau 

e Leonardo 
like Ts le 


er one : like 


“many years befor 
France,” is at least as 
scopium telescopium as the lat 


Voluta vespertilio. Yet he does not “for a 


moment suggest that there was any con 
scious comparison in the mind of ¢ fi 
teenth-ceniury architect,” because th: 
characteristics of this staircase are 
ceptible of a simple arch I ‘ 
tion.’ The resemblance vt h 1 { ooF 
points out between | ta . ef Llo 
Staircase are mainly two Voluta has fo 


spiral plaits upon the columella, or central 


column of the shell, and there are four 
well-marked spiral lines upon the newell 
of the staircase; Voluta has marked per 


pendicular ridges on its exte 


give it a buttressed effect ! " ig 
gestive of the exterior construction of the 
staircase. Of the four spirals on the new 
ell, three are structural, and two already 
existed in the old stairca 

referred to These two are h 

and the hand-rail, and are accounted by 
“a simple architectural explanation to 
them the builder of the newer stair 
added a base-moulding and a moulding a 
little above the hand-rail. The ba mould 
ing surely needs no explanatior a 
scious imitation of a shell ne« ry to ex 
plain the other? When that tt 
mouldings of the staircase ar inequal 
spaced, while the plaits of the hell ar 
spaced equally, and that the added mould 
ing above the hand-rail is interrupted } 
perpendicular colonnettes, while the plaits 
of the shell are all continuous, Mr. Cook 
explanation becomes both unnecs iry and 
inadequate, and we are forced to tl I 
clusion that the internal ructure « he 
staircase at Blois is a beautiful * per 
fectly natural evolution from that of older 
examples Its external tructur 0 


natural to an architect brought 


Gothic principles of building tt 


semblance to a shell must seem ! 
and fanciful. Mr. Cook says (p. 168) 'e 
any ordinary architect would have ma the 
lines of his external balustrades correspond 
with the main external lines of the floors” 
but his figures. 23 and 25 show that ther 
were plenty of precedents for th mmtrary 
course. Indeed, the precedents are ¢o many 
that it may almost be said that the are} 
tects of spiral stairways hahitually follow 
ed the curve of the stairs with their ex 
ternal balustrades when there were any 
such balustrades All the emblance 
between the staircase at Blois and the shell 
Voluta vespertilio seem to be exactly what 
Mr. Cook asks if they can be one more 
example of the ort 0 corre 
sponce between perfect workmanship and 
the lines of Nature 

While the positive reasor believi 
that Leonardo da Vir may iif le | 
the staircase at Bleis seem thus to reduc 
themselves to next to nothing, ther is a 
reason for believing him not to ha been 
the designer which Mr. Cook does not seera 
to have perceived Leonardo was an Italian 
of the high Renaissance: a possible col 


laborator of Bramante (see p. 151), 


deeply learned man Is it possible tha 
such a man should have designed in the 
semi-Gothic style of French architecture 
of the time of Francis I.? To us it seems 
at least highly improbable Mr ‘ook 
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gives us none of those architectural 
sketches by Leonardo “collected by Baron 
Henry de Geymiiller.”” Are any of them of 
other than classic forms? 


MORE BOOKS ON MUSICAL TOPICS. 


[The Oxford History of Music.] Vol. III., 
The Music of the Seventeenth Century. By 
C. Hubert H. Parry. Vol. IV., The Age of 
Bach and Handel. By J. A. Fuller Mait- 
land, Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Henry Frowde. 

Haydn. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Musical Education. By Albert Lavignac. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The Story of Oratorio. By Annie W. Pat- 
terson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Two more volumes have been added to 
the six which will constitute the Oxford 
History of Music. Volume III., by Sir Hu- 
bert Parry, follows the early monodic move- 
ment from its origin in Josquin to its cul- 
mination in Purcell, while Volume IV., by 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, is concerned chiefly 
with Bach and Handel. Sir Hubert begins 
his task with the declaration that ‘‘the sev- 
enteenth century is, musically, almost a 
blank, even to those who take more than 
the average interest in the art,’’ and that 
to the casual observer most of its products 
seem little better than archeological curi- 
osities. All the more credit belongs to the 
author for having succeeded in making 
even this barren period interesting to the 
seeker for information. The book is divid- 
ed into ten chapters headed Antecedents, 
Initiatives, Links between the Old Art and 
the New, Diffusion of New Principles, Signs 
of Change in England, The Influence of 
French Taste, English Music after the 
Commonwealth, Foundations of Modern In- 
strumental Music, Tendencies of Italian 
Art, The Beginning of German Music. 

Before the seventeenth century “music 
was almost as much restricted to the func- 
tions of religion as painting and sculpture 
were to subjects connected with religious 
history or the hagiology of the church.” 
The new century’s task was to throw off 
these ecclesiastic limitations in matters 
musical and to develop the worldly side of 
the art, which had indeed existed in a 
crude form among the people, but had had 
little artistic recognition. The rhythmic 
quality, in particular, had been neglected, 
nay, deliberately suppressed, owing to its 
association with physical activity in gen- 
eral and dancing in; particular. Besides 
furthering the development of rhythm, the 
seventeenth century had to cultivate a taste 
for harmony (chords) as such, and to help 
to create an idiomatic language for various 
instruments, which up to that time had 
stupidly followed the style of polyphonic 
vocal music. In the discussion of these sev- 
eral points our author proves himself once 
more a man of letters as well as a scholar, 
and his readers will also be grateful for the 
very numerous illustrations in musical 
type. Much space is deservedly given to 
Monteverde, the Italian Wagner. England, 
too, plays a prominent role at this time, 
but, after dealing with a series of compos- 
ers, greatest among whom was Purcell, Sir 
Hubert has to acknowledge the tragic fact 
that the essentially English attitude to- 
wards art which Purcell represented in his 





highest achievements for church, concert- 
room, or theatre, led to no ulterior develop- 
ment. Our author’s remarks on Puritanism 
are interesting. Some historians have 
maintained that the Puritans practically 
killed English music, while others strenu- 
ously have denied this. Sir Hubert makes 
a distinction of importance. While admit- 
ting that, in consequence of Puritanism, 
the occupation of composers of church mu- 
sic was gone, he notes that the Puritan pol- 
icy acted as the greatest incentive to the 
cultivation of familiar and domestic forms 
of art of a genuinely secular kind; so that 
in truth, as he might have added, the in- 
fluence of Puritanism accidentally coincid- 
ed with the general tendency of the seven- 
teenth century—the secularization of music, 

Mr. Maitland’s volume on the age of 
Bach and Handel covers familiar ground 
which has been explored so thoroughly by 
other historians, particularly Germans, 
that little was left for him to say. Though 
those two giants are in the foreground, bi- 
ographic details are eschewed, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of this series 
of volumes. Special chapters are devoted 
to different kinds of music: the choral, the 
cantata, the passion, Latin church music, 
the oratorio. Then there is a very good 
chapter on the development of the orches- 
tra, followed by others on the growth of 
form, the rise of virtuosity, the state of 
music in Germany, Italy, France, and Eng- 
land. In the period under consideration 
great changes took place in all departments 
of music; the most important of them be- 
ing that the composers learned to conceive 
their ideas on a harmonic basis, and 
gradually gave up the contrapuntal inter- 
weaving of parts. Forms were made more 
organic, and the powers of emotional ex- 
pression were developed. The new spirit 
is best exemplified in Bach. Mr. Maitland’s 
comparison of Bach and Handel will proba- 
bly incense many of his countrymen, but it 
is strictly true: 

“The genius of the two men worked in 
exactly opposite directions; and if in 
studying Handel we seem to have our eyes 
turned always towards the past, in Bach we 
are continually brought face to face with 
idioms and turns of expression which are 
so much of the essence of modern music 
that the student is tempted to imagine 
that the art has made no progress since 
Bach, . . . whose compositions are 
sometimes felt to be less definitely be- 
longing to a bygone day than many things 
by Mozart or Haydn.” 


Considering the importance of Haydn in 
the history of music, the literature relating 
to him is small. Mr. Hadden’s new volume 
has only 231 pages, yet he justly claims 
that it is the fullest life of Haydn that has 
hitherto appeared in English. It is neces- 
sarily based largely on the monograph 
commenced by Pohl and completed by Man- 
dyczewski. The chief reason of the scant 
literature relating to Haydn Is, of course, 
that, with the exception of Bach, he had a 
more uneventful career than any other com- 
poser of the first rank. Another reason is 
the fact that Haydn was not highly edu- 
cated, and took little interest in anything 
besides music; nor was he a good letter- 
writer. Yet he was an interesting char- 
acter, and the chapter on Haydn the Man 
is particularly readable. His gratitude was 
quite exceptional, as is instanced by this 
sentence from his last will: “To Fraulein 
Anna Buchholz, 100 florins, inasmuch as in 





my youth her grandfather lent me 150 flor- 
ins when I greatly needed them, which, 
however, I repaid fifty years ago.” He had 
a hard time as a young man, some of his 
duties being the blacking of his teacher’s 
boots, trimming his wig, brushing his coat, 
and running his errands, as well as play- 
ing his accompaniments. But he always 
preserved his humor, in his music as well as 
in his actions, even when, as in the case of 
his “Farewell” and “Surprise’’ symphonies 
(pp. 78, 89), his jokes were misinterpreted. 
A chapter on Haydn the Composer com- 
pletes Mr. Hadden’s book; the appendix in- 
cludes, among other things, a selection of 
Haydn’s letters. 

“How English!”’ every reader of Dr. An- 
nie W. Patterson’s book on the Oratorio 
must exclaim. The oratorio is peculiarly 
an English diversion, and it is from the 
English point of view that it is here con- 
sidered. It is English to say that, “of all 
musical forms, Oratorio is unquestionably 
the noblest and most ennobling.” So far 
as the text is concerned, this will be ad- 
mitted by all religious persons; but, after 
all, the oratorio has a musical point of 
view too, and from that it is an antiquated 
absurdity. We still admire certain works 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, not because they 
are oratorios, but in spite of it. Modern 
esthetic doubts concerning the Oratorio Dr. 
Patterson apparently has not encountered; 
at any rate, she has nothing to say of what 
are by far the most interesting aspects of 
the modern Oratorio—the reforms and 
changes attempted by Liszt and Rubinstein. 
She dwells preferably among the older mas- 
ters, up to Mendelssohn and Schumann; 
Gounod, too, is not ignored, and of course 
the English writers in this field are duly 
considered, as well as the characteristic 
English festivals. 

“Shall I give my child a musical educa- 
tion? When shall I begin? How many 
hours a day? What instrument?” These 
questions present themselves to thousands 
of parents every day. M. Lavignac an- 
swers them, together with a hundred oth- 
ers, in his new work on musical education, 
Englished by Esther Singleton. It is a 
remarkably comprehensive treatise, the re- 
sult of the ripe experience of a professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire. The first of 
the six parts treats of the indications of 
musical talent, and the proper way of 
teaching musie to young children; in the 
second, the author considers the study of 
the piano and organ, the various orchestral 
instruments, and the guitar and mandolin; 
the third is devoted to singing, the fourth 
to the various studies necessary for com- 
posers; the means of rectifying a faulty 
education are discussed in the fifth, while 
the last compares the advantages and dis- 
advantages of private instruction with 
those of conservatories. The final section 
also includes a list and brief characteriza- 
tion of the leading conservatories of Eu- 
rope and America. 

There are a few points on which we may 
differ with the author, as when he says 
that in all the classic music before Beetho- 
ven the pedal should not be used; or when 
he would exclude romantic music from a 
young player’s repertory until he is fifteen 
or sixteen years old. But, in the main, Pro- 
fessor Lavignac’s points of view and direc- 
tions are worthy of all confidence. His dis- 
cussion of the important question of mem- 
orizing music (pp. 93-100) is by far the 
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best we have ever seen. Most players will 
be surprised to find that, for musical pur- 
poses, he considers the memory of the eyes 
far more important than that of the ears 
or of the fingers. Concerning the results 
of his method, he says: “I have very often 
seen modest amateurs without the slightest 
effort register and retain in their memories 
and fingers repertories of from 150 to 200 
pieces. I have seen people play, 
without the slightest hesitation, . . . con- 
certos which they had learned ten or twenty 
years previously, had never since seen, and 
believed they had forgotten.”’ 

In the vocal chapters it is refreshing to 
find that Professor Lavignac does not follow 
the silly fashion of newspaper scribblers 
of making German singers responsible for 
everything that is bad, and crediting Ital- 
ian singers with all that is good. He is 
severest on the French singers, because of 
their addiction to the tremolo and their 
indisposition to be musicians as well as 
singers; which the Germans do not share. 
He makes clear (p. 204) the much higher 
aim of modern dramatic song than that of 
the old Italian bel canto; the modern art 
demanding less virtuosity but more emo- 
tional expression. ‘We strive to charm and 
to interest more than to astonish. With 
them it was the contrary.” ‘In this new 
study of a higher order, the superiority of 
the Italian school totally disappears.’”’ In 
a word, there is much food for thought in 
this book, which, moreover, is thoroughly 
entertaining, the author having seasoned 
his pages with a considerable number of 
amusing anecdotes. 


London in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Sir Walter Besant. London: A.& C. Black; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


It did not need the Autobiography of Sir 
Walter Besant to make it known that he 
was an enthusiastic and discerning student 
of London. Not only did he reveal his de- 
votion towards the end of his life by such 
monographs as that on Westminster, but 
his novels all the way along gave many 
glimpses of it. More than a quarter of a 
century ago ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ 
written in collaboration with James Rice, 
dealt with the social life of London during 
the very period covered by this book. The 
studies Mr. Besant had pursued up to that 
time were supplemented by persistent in- 
quiries and observations continued until 
his death. The volume now issued does 
not pretend to give a complete record of 
events, and is not chronologically arranged. 
It should be regarded, as Lady Besant says 
in her introductory note, “as a social pic- 
ture of London in the eighteenth century 
rather than as a detailed history.’’ The 
eighteenth century is here considered as 
lasting to the Victorian era, for the great 
break in national customs and ideas did 
not come until after the passing of the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, and the introduction of 
steamers and railways. The first seveu- 
ty pages out of a total of 667 are oc- 
cupied by a section entitled “Historical 
Notes.”” Here we have an account of 
twenty episodes of the century relating 
particularly to London, and ranging from 
the South Sea Bubble to the earthquakes of 
1750. The remaining sections, each of which 
is divided into several chapters, deal with 
“The City and the Streets,’ ‘Church and 





Chapel,”” “Government and Trade of the 
City,” “Manners and Customs,"’ “Society 
and Amusements,” and “‘Crime, Police, Jus- 
tice, Debtors’ Prisons.’’ There are six 
appendices, more or less statistical, a 
Chronicle of the Eighteenth Century, and 
an excellent index. The book is plenti- 
fully illustrated, Hogarth being particularly 
drawn upon. 

There are no footnotes, but many authori- 
ties are mentioned in the text and in a 
paragraph of the preface. Sir Walter Be- 
sant acknowledges his special obligations 
however, to “‘the forgotten, the thrice and 
four-times tedious novel of the eighteenth 
century,’ which is not known to lecturers 
on the period nor to professors of litera- 
ture. Fielding and Smollett give little help 
in details, but the dead novels and lost 
satires of the “‘twopenny box” are rich 
in information. An illustration will exhibit 
the use made of some of this out-of-the- 
way material. Sir Walter is showing that 
the usual view of the indifference of the 
eighteenth century to religion is exag- 
gerated. He finds a series of papers call- 
ed the Athenian Oracle and the British 
Oracle. These publications, read largely 
in middle-class households, consist of ques- 
tions supposed to be put by the reader and 
answers given by the Oracle. Questions 
concerning biblical and theological topics 
are found by the side of inquiries about 
the origin of the Horn Fair and the cause 
of thunder. A curious difficulty is noted 
in the use of maps and drawings. Most of 
those published during the century pre- 
sented only the modern improvements, 
neglecting, what would now be prized so 
highly, the picturesque streets still re- 
maining of the older London; thus, Strype 
and Maitland give the new squares but not 
the ancient courts. In a few cases Sir 
Walter has profited by intercourse with 
living authorities on earlier customs—for 
instance, a man who travelled from Liver- 
pool to London by stage-coach in 1830, 
taking thirty-six hours for the journey, 
and an aged Jew who had taken part in 
the combats for which Mendoza, the prize- 
fighter, trained his friends. 


The result of the author’s diligence is a 
book which is not only full of interest to 
the general reader, but is of real value to 
the historical student. There is much more 
here than the mere collection and arrange- 
ment of facts gathered from all quarters. 
In his lifetime Sir Walter was not thought 
of as, properly speaking, an historian, but 
this book shows that he would have had 
good claim to that title. More than once 
he gives reason for a revision of the com- 
monly accepted opinion. For example, he 
denies that the night-watch was composed 
of old and incompetent persons. They were 
stout and sturdy fellows; their fault was 
not their age, but their eagerness to take 
bribes. One’s belief in tradition suffers an 
even greater shock when Sir Walter de- 
clares that the existence of the Mohocks 
cannot be proved. The story of their atroc- 
ities was mainly due to imagination and 
terror; ‘‘no one, in spite of large rewards 
offered, was ever produced who could show 
a nose flattened or slit, or the bare place 
where the ears once had been.’’ Refer- 
ence has already been made to the author's 
protest against the idea of a general decay 
of religion in the eighteenth century. He 
reminds us that our knowledge of the time 





is usually derived from accounts of the life 
of the fashionable and criminai classes; the 


quiet, uneventful ways of the middle class 
being ignored by the playwright and th: 
satirist. This omission is repaired by Sir 
Walter Besant, who quotes many evidences 
of a vigorous religious interest on the part 
of the average London citizen, whatever 
may have been true of the ri of the poy 
lation 


The admirers of Sir Walter's fiction will 


be glad to find in this volume many illus 
trations of that kindly common-sense moi 
alizing which was one of his characteristics 
Now and then he drops for a moment into a 


pleasant confidential chat with the readey 
indicating without any offensive egotism h 
individual opinion on some question of the 


day. Thus, we have here obiter dicta o1 
the credulity of our own time, on the 
causes of cheerfulness, on the reasons why 


impudence is always admired, and on th 
connection between gambling and leisure 
Some of these miscellaneous reflections ar: 
naturally open to criticism, but the 
tion of the book as a whole has remarkably 
little to which objection can be mad: Sir 
Walter’s account of the Dissent of the pe 
riod is rather scrappy, and its patronizing 
air is not pleasing. It is not the fact that, 
owing to their exclusion from the universi- 
of the eigh 
exceptions 


execu 


ties, the dissenting ministers 
teenth century had, with 
ceased to be learned (p. 169). The mentior 
on the very next page of the fact that 
Bishop Butler and Archbishop Secker were 
educated at Dissenting academies is suffi- 
cient evidence to the contrary. It was al- 
most inevitable that in so large a volume 
there should be occasional repetitions, as 
for instance on pages 170 and 177. 


few 


Hitherto we have been considering this 
book mainly as an historical treatise. Per- 
haps its most useful function, however, will 
be as a kind of social tonic. A copy of it 


should be placed in the library of every 
social settlement, and every worker 

purer civic and national conditions should 
dip into it now and then in moments of de 
pression. That “the world moves" is the 
heartening lesson one brings away from 


its perusal. As we read especially the ter 
rible chapter on the condition of the pris 
ons, we ask ourselves in amazement wheth 
er it can really be of a century so recent 
as the eighteenth that these things are told 
This section alone quite prepares us to ac- 
cept Sir Walter's that 
has changed more in the last sixty years 
than in the previous five hundred We 
learn, too, how some of the greatest im 
provements in social conditions have been 
quietly brought about by instruments ap- 
parently trivial in themselves. Few peo 
ple realize, for instance, what we owe to 
gas. It has transformed the poor man's 
evenings, which were formerly spent around 
the fire without other light or else faintly 
illuminated by a candle. “The cook had to 
hold a candle in one hand while she cooked 
with the other. The best-lighted street was 
provided with no more than a feeble glim 
mer at intervals; the shops showed one or 
two candles in the window and one or two 
on the counter. The real terror of 
the winter was not the cold so much as the 
long hours of darkness.’” It was not until 
1807 that gas was introduced into the streets 
of London, thereby immensely diminishing 
the opportunities for crime. 


statement London 
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The Pathway -to Reality: Being the Gif- 
ford Lectures Delivered in the University 
of St. Andrews by the Right Honorable 
R, B. Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C. Lon- 
don: Murray; New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co, 1903, Pp. xix., 316. 


It is always interesting to observe what 
are the hobbies to which leading public 
men resort for intellectual recreation. In 
Europe these at present are sufficiently 
various. The British Premier, Mr. Balfour, 
is well known among philosophers as the 
acutest advocate of a pious skepticism; the 
German Emperor has lately included theol- 
ogy in the sphere of his activities, and 
studied it sufficiently to award certificates 
of inspiration to approved characters in his- 
tory; while the Pope, more modestly, con- 
tents himself with writing Latin verse. And 
now we find that the able politician and 
distinguished lawyer out of whom the Lib- 
eral party in England, if it should ever 
again be hoisted into power by the blunders 
of its opponents, seems extremely likely 
to make a Lord Chancellor, Mr. R. B. Hal- 
dane, is a philosopher, too, in his private ca- 
pacity, and does not disdain to show us the 
pathway to reality—for the very adequate 
consideration of the Gifford Lectures. And 
he acquits himself gallantly and with the 
sang froid of the practised pleader, as 
doubtless Mr. Balfour also would do, if, 
through a turn of the political kaleido- 
scope, he should find himself at leisure to 
accept the same academic lectureship. Mr. 
Haldane, curiously enough, in philosophy 
as well as in politics, sits on the opposite 
side of the house from Mr. Balfour. He is 
all for reason, while Mr. Balfour is all for 
faith, and though, like the latter, he is dis- 
posed to take up an extreme view, he ar- 
gues it with a truly statesmanlike urbaa- 
ity. For while professing himself a He- 
gelian, he states his case with moderation, 
and is anxious not to shock by overstate- 
ment. He tries rather to minimize the dif- 
ficulties and to smooth down the asperities 
contained in his brief, and indeed denies 
outright that Hegel sought to deduce what 
ordinary peopie call reality by ‘pure 
thought” (p. 121). Altogether, what he feeds 
to his readers is a yery diluted form of 
Hegelism, flavored with wise saws and an 
eclectic tincture of modern scientific in- 
stances, Which impress even when they are 
not taken from the best and most recent 
of auth ities. And so the whole brew be- 
comes quite palatable and even easy, always 
allowing duly for the difficulty of the sub- 
ject and the abstruseness of the method. To 
real novelty, on the other hand, Mr. Hal- 
dane lays no claim; he wishes merely to re- 
ward the great conception of his master. 
His “pathway to reality’ is thus concelved 
as a short cut to the results of Hegel's 
Dialectic, and in comparison almost seems 
a primrose path, 

In his first book, entitled “The Meaning 
of Reality,”’ Mr, Haldane discourses on his 
general philosophic standpoint; in his sec- 
ond, "The Criticism of the Categories,”’ he 
essays to show how the abstract methods 
of the sciences engender contradictions, un- 
til from mathematics we are driven on to 
psychology. The lectures of the present 
year are, we understand, to show the value 
of this Hegelian method for conduct and 
religion. It will be seen, therefore, that in 


his present excursion Mr. Haldane only gets 
half way to reality, and examination shows 
that the scenery decidedly gains in interest 





in the second part. But it must be noted 
that he hardly attempts to parallel the fa- 
mous Dialectic, which Mr. McTaggart, alone 
of modern Hegelians, seems to have found 
a practicable thoroughfare. Mr. Haldane 
does not venture to start, with Hegel, from 
Pure Being and its equivalence to Nothing. 
He starts from geometry, which, however 
abstractly it may be conceived, is still only 
the conceptual interpretation of the direct- 
ly sensible and entirely concrete data of 
our sight and touch. And though Mr. Hal- 
dane probably has, like other Hegelians, 
his own peculiar view as to the precise 
nature of the “contradiction” of the ‘“‘the- 
sis’ by the “antithesis’’ which evolves the 
“synthesis,” his own method of progression 
ean hardly be dignified with the name of 
contradiction. He never attempts to show 
that the assumptions of the more abstract 
sciences are inadequate for the work they 
are called upon to do. He only shows 
that they do not give a complete account of 
reality. But that was not what they were 
meant for. Thus he only proves that what 
was meant for one purpose will not neces- 
sarily do for another. If he really wants to 
get rid of abstractions, he must go back to 
the infinitely concrete, to the person who 
conceives all abstractions from a desire to 
refashion his experience into a more satis- 
fying form. But how can a method ever 
reach a real concrete which begins by as- 
suming that the individual observer is a 
figment of thought (p. 196)? 

And so does not Mr. Haldane, too, start 
in the air? Does he not, by a salto mortale of 
abstraction, set his feet upon a pathway 
which leads straight away from reality to 
nowhere? Has he not made the fatal 
assumption that reality is something yet to 
be found, and to be wrested from the void 
and formless Absolute by titanic effort? 
And is it not truer and simpler to contend 
that reality we have with us always, and 
that ultimate reality is wherever our ma- 
nipulation of experience stops? Of Mr. Hal- 
dane’s method it is perhaps true to say 
that it is chiefly the first step that costs, 
but if it is a faue pas, the cost is irretriev- 
able. 

Perhaps, however, it is ungracious to 
scrutinize too closely a work delivered un- 
der the remarkable circumstances noted in 
the preface. Mr. Haldane there tells us 
that his lectures were extemporized 
speeches, and that he has printed ‘just 
what the stenographer took down, with ver- 
bal corrections.”’ It is hardly fair, there- 
fore, to expect contributions to eternal 
truth from an ex-tempore philosophy; but it 
is always interesting to hear what men in 
Mr. Haldane’s position have to say about 
the ultimate questions of life. 





Anthology of Russian Literature. By Leo 
Wiener. Vol. II. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1903. Pp. xi., 600. 

Professor Wiener’s second volume con- 
tains extracts from fifty-three authors, from 
Karamzin to Merezhk6vski, some of whom 
have never before been represented in Eng- 
lish. The translations in verse are for the 
most part selected from previous writers; 
those in prose are usually by the editor. A 
brief biographical notice precedes the ex- 
tracts from each author, and a “Sketch of 
Russian Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’ serves as a general introduction to 
the volume. 





The effect of the whole is in some ways 
disappointing. The different authors are 
arranged approximately in chronological 
order, with no attempt at a critical group- 
ing. Hence a reader is at first confused and 
disconcerted. (Perhaps an educated Rus- 
sian, fresh from Poe, Bret Harte, and Mark 
Twain, might be similarly distressed by a 
chronological anthology of American liter- 
ature.) The puzzled reader is again baf- 
fled when he turns for help to the editor’s 
sketch, for in it he finds no clear account 
of the different currents in modern Rus- 
sian literature, not even a_ satisfactory 
grouping of the various authors according 
to schools. This fundamental knowledge 
our reader must seek elsewhere. But, once 
blest with some general notions on ‘‘the 
movement of the sixties’’ and kindred top- 
ics, he will return to the ‘Anthology’ with 
new joy, for the essays here translated from 
such critics as Byelinski, Dobrolydboff, and 
Pisareff will make this second-hand knowl- 
edge really direct and vivid, and he will now 
be prepared to appreciate the editor’s ad- 
mirable dicta on modern Russian literature 
as a whole; on its incessant occupation 
with social problems, curiously accompa- 
nied by a lack of any systematic philosophi- 
cal foundation; on its political importance 
combined with juvenile, unpractical exuber- 
ance. Here Professor Wiener tells the truth 
with a sanity and simplicity that contrast 
strongly with the vaporous criticism too 
often indulged in by writers on Russian 
subjects. Finally, on a second reading, the 
chronological arrangement of selections 
may by its very confusion give the truest 
impression. 

The different extracts are well chosen, 
though some, from their fragmentary con- 
dition, are hard to understand. Here a few 
further words of comment would have been 
helpful. The essays by Russian critics are, 
as has been indicated, of especial value; in- 
deed, one may regret that the editor has not 
given more of them, say, part of Mikhai- 
l6vski’s critique on Dostoyévski, or Dos- 
toyévski’s panegyric on Ptshkin, or Tur- 
géneff’s “Hamlet and Don Quixote,’’ even 
at the risk of shortening the translations 
from the story-tellers. Traces of Russian 
influence on the editor’s language are oc- 
casionally to be found in the volume. Thus, 
on page 288, “God be with him’ translates 
too literally a phrase which might better 
be rendered “Deuce take him.” 

In his introductory notes on the different 
authors, Professor Wiener has given full 
lists of such of their works as are accessi- 
ble in English. These bibliographical data 
reveal a wealth of translated material that 
could have been suspected by few even 
among those specially interested in Rus- 
sian matters. This information alone 
would make the ‘Anthology’ indispensable 
to every student, 





The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte. Ed- 
ited by William Dallam Armes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1903. 8vo, xvil., 
337 pp. Ills. 

Joseph Le Conte, scientist and teacher, 
known in two hemispheres and beloved 
wherever known, died in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, California, July 6, 1901. He was of 
mixed race, the blood of the French Hugue- 
not and English Puritan mingling in his 
veins; and the characteristics of each were 
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blended in his temperament and colored 
his whole active life. He was born in 
Liberty County, Ga., February 26, 1823, and 
lost his mother a few months later. She 
was of Puritan stock, a descendant of 
an English colony (transplanted from Dor- 
chester, Mass.) distinguished by rigid ortho- 
doxy, an independent spirit, and high 
standards of morality. In this community 
slavery wore its least offensive aspect, and 
the duties of the owner to his wards were 
emphasized—facts which account for the le- 
nient view taken by Professor Le Conte of 
a state of things into which he was born, 
but which has since been repudiated by 
civilization and condemned by moralists. 

Young Le Conte inherited scientific tastes 
from his father, studied in country schools 
and at the University at Athens, Ga.; later 
taking the medical course in the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
graduating in 1845. In the following year 
he married, being in independent circum- 
stances, and in 1850 became a pupil of 
Agassiz at Cambridge for fifteen months, 
and subsequently a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. During the civil war 
he in and of the South; and in 1868 
when seeking an escape from the conditions 
which accompanied reconstruction, he was 
called, with his brother, to the University 
of California. Here, so far as the world is 
concerned, his active scientific career may 
be said to have begun, and here it continued 
until his death. 

The present volume is edited by one of his 
pupils from manuscripts of an intimate 
character which he had prepared for the use 
of his children. It is likely to stand in the 
way of a more serious biography. Although 
a human document of undoubted interest, 
and perfectly comprehensible to one who 
knew the man, it is too intimate and off- 
hand in character to give a just idea of Le 
Conte to a stranger. The breezy and buoy- 
ant optimism and Gallic lightness of spirit 
which made him so delightful a companion 
are hardly revealed by this book, which 50 
abounds in unwarranted superlatives as to 
jar on the serious reader and annoy the 
friend jealous of his fame. Its publication, 
except for private circulation among his 
intimate friends, is, in our opinion, an in- 
discretion of which Le Conte himself would 
never have been guilty. 


was 





Gardens: A Manual 
for Teachers and Pupils. By H. D. Hem- 
enway, B.S., Director of the Hartford 
School of Horticulture. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 1903. 


How to Make School 


That the style of this useful book leaves 
something to be desired, might appear 
from such a sentence as the following: 
“One reason why nearly 90 per cent. of the 
successful business men of to-day. were 
brought up on the farm is because of the 
productive industry taught in early child- 
hood in farm life.’’ It seems as if the au- 
thor meant to say: Ninety per cent. of the 
business men of to-day 
up on the farm. They owe their 
success to the productive industry which 
they learned in early childhood—in their 
farm life. We have given a little promi- 
nence to this statement of the author's 
because it implies the occasion of his little 
handbook. The cultivation of self-reliance, 
the acquisition of some facility in hand- 


successful 
brought 


were 





ling things, and the training in habits ef 
patience, neatness, and quick observation, 
he thinks to be well worth while in these 
days of abundant schooling. He 
and in our opinion truly, that few appli- 
contribute more readily and pleas- 
antly to the attainment of these ends than 
That their useful- 
ness is appreciated in Europe appears from 


believes, 


ances 


simple school gardens. 


the author's statement that more than 
one hundred thousand exist there. ‘‘France 
alone has more than twenty-eight thou- 
sand.’’ In these gardens the pupils are 
shown practically the simpler details 
of horticulture, and are given charge 
of every stage of the cultivation, 
from the preparation of the _ soil to 
the gathering of the harvest. In this 


country the system has been successfully 
undertaken, and it is likely to extend rap- 
idly. It can be combined with other in- 


struction, as is well shown by the work at 


Hyannis, Mass. At the school gard ns of 
the State Normal School there, the ‘‘pro- 
ducts of the gardens are sold, the money 


is taken to the bank and deposited, and 
the children learn the method of 
iting money and drawing checks.” 

This little volume 


of daily lessons, explicit directions for even 


depos- 
contains, in the form 


yuung pupils, and this elementary instruc- 


tion is offered in an attractive manner. 
Budding, grafting, and the like are given 
their proper place, and in most instances 


are so clearly described that even the most 
inexperienced teacher £0 
Of course, the teachers in their 
tien of these will not find every- 
thing quite like Eden before the Fall, for 
they will have to contend not only with 
the “thorns also and thistles,’’ but with the 
worst weed in our school system, namely 
the stupid idleness of our atrociously long 
summer But 
chiefly good of 
the city 

scarcely a glimpse of 
in the parks, may be permitted to 
the gardens all summer. To them 
this handy guide will be serviceable. The 
author gives eight closely printed pages of 
references to the 


school gardens 


need not astray. 
applica- 


rules 


vacation. 
for the 
unfortunate 


since vacations are 


teachers, perhaps 
pupils who have 
vegetation except 
“run” 
school 


recent publications on 


subject; this indicates that 


are making their way. 
We are a little sorry that the word plan- 
tain is here spelled plantin, and pusley 


spelled pussley; for these plants, although 
mere have figured in literature, and 
deserve the respect which correct orthog- 
raphy lends. 


weeds 


The Story of a Bird Lover. By W. E. D. 
Scott. The Outlook Co. 
We have here the autobiography of the 
well-known ornithologist, Dr. W. E. D. 


Scott. curator of birds in the Museum of 


Princeton University. As such, it is some- 


thing out of the ordinary in popular bird 


literature. It begins with the author's 
childhood, and shows that he was to the 
manner born, a fact that adds interest io 


his early recollections. He began his col- 
lege education at Cornell, but ended it at 
Harvard, where he studied 
Agassiz, N. S. Shaler, J. A 
From these 
foundation 


under Louis 
Allen, and Asa 
masters he obtained a 
such 


Gray. 


broad as is seldom 
ornithology. 


became connected 


pos- 
writers After 


he 


sessed by 
graduation 


on 





with 


Princeton, and throughout the book he re 


lates much that is of interest in connec- 
tion with this New Jersey university. For 
the purpose of building up its ornitholog 


he 


Jersey, 


ical collections explored Néw 
York, New New England, 
but also made trips to West Virginia, Flor 
ida, Texas, Colorado 
Although 


account of these jJourneyings, he 


not only 


and 


Arizona, and Jamaica 


birés are his main theme in the 


also gives 
valuable sketches of the anil 
ple He the fine discretion 


weary his readers by tedious detail 


scenery peo 


has 10t to 


about 


his chosen subject, but changes his point of 


view often enough to give agreeable vari 
ety. Take, for example, his anecdote of a 
Mexican neighbor in southern Arizona, Jesu 
Maria Castro, very poor, but generous and 
gay, which illustrates the romanti pirit o 


his kind and their cheerful endurance of the 
vicissitudes of fortune. So Dr. Scott's cha; 
ter on Jamaica is highly interesting in its 


sketches of scenes, people and customs 
the book is a 


author's scientific 


Appended to 
the 

Many 
terest in a 


bibliography « 
} 

writings 

take le as in 


than in a dead 


zoblogists appear to 


living animal 





one; or, even if they do happen to be fleld 
naturalists, they seldom evince the fancier’s 
interest in an individual animal. Dr. Scott 
however, is truly a bird lover; and, mor 

than that, he is actively interested in all 
live animals, even the domestic animal 

which the up-to-date biologist with his 


head in the clouds so often ign 


doctor’s companionship with his red setter 


Grouse, is one of the most charming thing 
in the book, and his love for animals in 
general is pleasantly shown in the account 
of his domestic menagerie in his Arizona 
cabin The lover of live birds will take 
especial pleasure in the description o 


what Dr. Scott calls his laboratory for 
the study of live birds.” It the finest 
aviary in America, consisting of six rooms 
and containing 700 birds, some of which 
rear their young in captivity 

‘Imagine a room, some twenty f 
square, where over a hundred birds are 
joying liberty Here are many robins 
wood-thrushes, and bluebirds, the Balt 
more and orchard orioles; bobolinks fly 
about as gayly as over the grass fields in 
spring There are some eight or nine of 
these last-named birds, most of them 
males, and for two-thirds of the year, from 
January until late in August, their song is 
incessant Here are thrushes from Eu 
rope, and the starling that characterizes 
that region; a number of kinds of starlings 
from India, and some babbling thrushes 
from that country Meadow larks form an 


entertaining group as they stroll about the 
floor examining with apparent curiosity 
and interest every blade of grass of the 
fresh turf supplied daily. Song sparrows 
find congenial shelter in thickets, and blue 


jays, as well as green jays from Mexico, 
add to the vivacity of the scene Card 

nals and rose-breasted grosbeaks, as well 
as their relative the blue grosbeak, are all 
represented Mocking birds, catbirds, and 
thrashera fly from one tree to another in 
the room (for it is large enough to hav 


some six or eight small trees reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling), and seem to be as 


full of life and song and interest in affair 
as though out of doors Here is a robin 
with a nest in the corner sitting on her 


eggs, or a pair perhaps feeding young. In 
a calabash gourd at another point 
birds find a place they like breeding 
It is a heterogeneous company, and the pi 


ture is at first confusing, both as to motion 


blue 
for 


and sound. As one becomes accustomed to 
the scene, new details present themselves. 
A plover finds to his liking the vicinity of 
the ha'low water tank which serves as 


brook or pond for these birds, and rails 
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peep out of the grass or run nimbly from 
one tussock to another, pausing on the way 
to inspect the attractions of the feed dish- 
es. Many of these birds have been in cap- 
tivity six or seven years, notably robins, 
bluebirds, grosbeaks, and orioles; while 
the plover has been a member of this so- 
ciety for five years.”’ 


The field chapters having exceptional 
ornithological interest are those which 
describe flamingoes and the nesting sites of 
heronsand other plume birds. Dr. Scott visit- 
ed these spots before and after the plume- 
hunters had raided them. The book, final- 
ly, is attractive also for what it does not 
contain, and impresses one with a sense of 
the knowledge that the author could im- 
part if he had the ear of a student interest. 
ed in any particular phase of bird life. 





Slavery as an Industrial System: Ethno- 
logical Researches. By Dr. H. J. Nieboer. 
The Hague and New York: Martinus NijJ- 
hoff. Pp. xxvii., 474. 


The author of this interesting volume is 
a pupil of Steinmetz, whose work on ‘Die 
Entwicklung der Strafe’ has been stimulus 
and model. Its pages, too, reveal both the 
virtues and the vices of the ‘‘exact’’ method 
initiated by Tylor, to which the ethnolo- 
gists of Holland have taken such a fancy. 
The balancing of the descriptive and theo- 
retical parts is fair, and there are a good 
index and a comprehensive bibliography, 
marred here and there by imperfect titles. 
An original feature of the book is the sec- 
tion (pp. 430-442), ‘Outlines of a Further 
Investigation of the Early History of 
Slavery.’”’ Both in content and treatment 
Dr, Nieboer’s work is an improvement on 
Tourmagne and Letourneau. Naturally, as 
its title suggests and its unpartisan re- 
view of the data recorded corroborates, it 
is of a different order from the Tendenz- 
schriften on both sides of the question in 
America. The principal topics treated are 
definition of slavery and distinction from 
kindred phenomena; geographical distribu- 
tion; occurrence among the various eco- 
nomic and social groups of uncivilized man- 
kind, medimval Europe, etc.; internal and 
external causes. Among the chief causes 
of slavery may be reckoned: “open” as 
against ‘‘closed” resources, a high posi- 
tion of women (relieving the sex from 
drudgery and leading to slave-labor), com- 
merece (favoring slaves who shall perform 
common every-day work for those devot- 
ing themselves to trade, and also some of 
the labor incident to the production of ar- 
ticles of commerce), the preserving of food 


over against living from hand to mouth 
(its preparation in large quantities in brief 
periods of time demands enforced iabor), 
militarism (slaves as warriors), luxury 
(slaves as property add to the owner’s in- 
fluence and reputation), fixed habitations, 
living in large groups. Stimuli of con- 
siderable importance are also the existence 
of a slave trade, and the presence, in the 
environment, of “inferior’’ races. When 
women perform all the disagreeable work 
slaves cannot exist. The ‘“‘noble’’ chase 
is also unfavorable to the development of 
slavery, which is much more prevalent 
among fishing peoples. Pastoral tribes 
seem to have no great use for slave labor, 
though it is by no means absent. With true 
agricultural tribes slavery is considerably 
more frequent. There appear to be certain 
“slave areas’? in both hemispheres. The 
author points out how the sex factor pre- 
vents the complete enslavement of woman 
—there is a difference between slaves and 
subjected wives. Children, for another 
reason (they are always prospective mas- 
ters and freemen), can hardly be true 
slaves. 

For those who wish to get an idea of 
“the social value of slavery” this book is 
to be recommended as the most scientific 
study extant of the function of slavery 
among such of the savage and barbarous 
peoples of the globe (not al! of them) as 
have practised it. 
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boundary commission arranged for, 81. 
treaty passed. 142—Alabama decision of Su 
preme Court, 364, criminal contract law pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, 485—American citizen- 
ship abused in Quito, 303, American Protective 
Tariff League after new voters, 466—Addicks’s 
corruption methods In Delaware, 143, 220—Sen- 
ator Aldrich to prepare a new financial bill, 240 
—Art works duty, artists’ petition for removal, 
2—Army officers selected for general staff, 30. 


Boston free coal and beef meeting. 21, Central Na 


tional Bank insolvent, 447—Bridgeport (Conn.) 
strikers and labor mayor, 406—Baltimore anti- 
machine candidate from direct-nomination elec- 
tion, 302, reform Democrat elected mayor, 386— 
Belleville, Ill., negro lynching, 466—President 
Baer's testimony before Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 364—Boardman’s double retainer, 
386, 507 — J. L. Bristow for Republican Vice- 
President, 505—Beef Trust decision of Judge 
Grosscup, 161—Building trade employers com- 
bine against union and walking-delegates, 466— 
Beet-sugar convention and Cuban reciprocity, 1. 
Oxnard will not allow relief to Filipinos, 41 
Bank failures, main causes of. 447—Books, G. 
P. Brett on vexatious appraisal of, 83, 102. 


Colorado, armed contention over Senatorship, 62— 


Cuban reciprocity treaty ambiguous, 1, prac- 
tically killed by Senate, in doubt in Cuba, 239— 
OChicago’s union products to be all labelled, 2, 
waste of water, 3. question of municipal owner- 
ship of street railways, 260, election carried by 
Carter Harrison, 302, receivership for Union 
Traction Co., 344, judicial election, 466—Gen. 
A. R. Chaffee for exploiting the Philippines, 240 
—Collector Crum has plenty of white applicants 
for office, 240—Andrew Carnegie’s gift to Tuske- 
gee, 343—Gov. Cummins and the Iowa idea re- 
buked by Roosevelt’s Administration, 445— 
Grover Cleveland a possible Democratic candi- 
date, 385, on the Kishenev massacre, 445— 
Bourke Cockran on Cleveland’s renomination, 
445—Coal Strike Commission’s inquiry, H. D. 
Lloyd’s argument, President Baer’s, 142, Dar- 
row's admission of necessity of violence, 143— 
Commerce Department created by Congress, 141 
—Consular reform propaganda in Chicago, 405— 
Currency, increase in, 427—Cotton goes up, 355 
—Carpet-wool tariff outrage, 486. 


Congress, LVIIth, second session: Duty on anthra- 


cite coal repealed, on all other coal suspended a 


year, Senatorial dodging, 41—Army Staff bill 
passed (House), 42—Militia bill passed (both 
houses), 61—Cuban treaty sugar clause freed 


from ambiguity (Senate); Fowler Currency bill, 
amended form, Lovering bill to dispense with 
identification of exported manufactured raw ma- 
terial (House), 61—Private pension bills’ in- 
crease, Russell's inquiry (House), 62—Hill's 
gold standard measure for Philippines carried 
(House), 81—Indianola VP. O. 
Hoar on Presidential pressure to shape legisla- 
tion (Senate), 82—Proctor justifies Brownell’s 
murder of Father Augustine, consular reform 
ruled out of order, Judiciary Committee rejects 
nomination of Addicks’s man Byrne (Senate), 
101—Bill to increase Supreme Court salaries 
passed (both houses), 102—Bill to expedite pros- 
ecutions under Interstate Commerce Act and 
Anti-Trust Law passed (both houses); Aldrich 
bill to facilitate Government deposits in nation- 
al banks, debate on Mormon oligarchy in con- 
nection with Statehood bill (Senate); Littlefield 
Anti-Trust bill passed unanimously (House), 121 
—Keports of Naval Committee on submarine- 
boat bribery charges (House), 22—Statehood 
deadlock caused by Quay (Senate); Bill against 
rebates, and bill to create Department of Com- 
merece, passed (both houses), 141—Alaskan treaty 
passed, Lodge’s idea of cruelty in Philippine 
tariffs, petition to have Committee on Philip- 
pines sit during recess (Senate), 142—Legislation 
blocked by Quay and Morgan (Senate), 161 
Burton's proposal of committee on publication 
for secret sessions, Hanna’s bill (by request) to 
pension freedmen (Senate); Perkins’s bill to put 
lumber, coal, beef, and hides on the free list, 
Grosvenor’s ship-subsidy bill smothered (House), 
162, 182—Aldrich bill defeated, Philippine court- 
martial records withheld (Senate), 181 


case discussed; 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1903 


(Nos. 1957-1982.) 


j Cannon on Tillman’s blackmail (Honse), 201- 
Total appropriations more than a billiom and a 
half; adjournment, 201. 

~—LVIIIth, extra session of Senate: Rebukes of 
Capnon’s censure, Morgan helding up Panama 
treaty, Lodge answers Hoar as to proved in 
capacity toe gevern Philippines, 201—Panama 
Treaty ratified, resolution for limitation of de- 
bate, President asked to withdraw nomination 
of W. Plimley, 219—Money of Mississippi 

} against negro suffrage and officeholding, 240. 

Delaware, Addicks buys one more seat, 21, his 
threats, 62, alliance with Hanna, S82, corruption 
methods, 143, 220, two Republican Senators 
elected, 182, Addicks appointed college trustee, 
202, Legislature repeals Voter's Assistant law, 
220, negro lynching and burning, 5305—Denver, 
labor troubles appeased, 426—Senator Dryden 
not to resign, 446. 

Erie, Pa., strike of policemen, 446-—H. G. Ewart 
against ‘“‘lily white’? movement in North Caro 
lina, 2. 

Foraker, Senator, on Presidential campaign begin 

| ning in Cincinnati, 220—Floods in 
valley, 486—Football, college presidents oppose 
plunging mass plays, S3. ditto heads of pre 
paratory schools, 123, 
play, 260. 

Grosvenor, General, ‘Book of the Presidents,’ 125 
J. R. Gartield’s appointment to new Depart 
ment of Commerce, 141—L. J. Gage on suffi 

money supply, 405--Senator Gorman for 

Democratic nominee for President, 506--Gen- 

eral Edueation Board incorporated, 102—Gold 

and silver world’s product for 1902, 123. 

Addicks, 82, 


Misseourt 


committee ad pts open 


cient 


Hanna, Senator, takes a hand for 


| and for labor unions against National Manu 
| facturers’ Association, 322, opposed to Ohio 
| Convention's renominating Roosevelt, 425, 445 
| —Secretary Hay’s correspondence with Argen 
tine Minister, 219, delicate task to censure Kus- 
| sia in Mantchuria, 386—Lieut.-Gov. Higgins 
| denied a hotel by barbers’ union in Syracuse, 
| 425—B. G. Humphreys ready for reduced South- 
erp representation, 446—Holland submarine boat 
bribery case, 82. 

Indiana, Governor removes sheriff for allowing 
j lynching, 63. Anderson and Evansvilie neon-un 
| ion and anti-boycott leagues, 260, labor law 
| fixing minimum wages pronounced unconstitu- 
| tional, 282—Illinois employment agency not a 

monopoly for strikers, 364, bill authorizing 
| municipal ownership of street railw»ys, 386, 
| signed, 425, twenty years of high license local 
| option, 506 Imports, protectionists chuckling 
| over increase of, 261—Immigration law chang 
| ¢s, 221-—International monetary conference 
| abandoned, 219—Jury reform experiment in 
Minnesota, 344 
Knox, Attorney-General smooths conflict with 
State courts over battleships, 505 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, lukewarm praise of Roose- 


velt, 486—Labor union extremes in Chicago and 
New York, 2, 3, met by federation of employ- 
ers, 406, 486, barbers’ union in Syracuse boy- 
cott hotel, 425—Lowell, Mass., strike a failure, 
5o6-—Local-option progress in many States, 163 

Lottery tickets decision of 
161. 

Minnesota, direct-nomination law 
remedied, 43, jury-reform experiment, 344--Mis 
souri, flight of corrupt officials exposed by Folk 
322, Senator Farris indicted, 363, 


Supreme Court, 


defects to be 


Saking Pow 
' der law scandal, 365, Lieutenant-Governor writes 
Sugar Trust Massachusetts 
Gov. Bates’s economic fallacies, 43—Michigan, 
proposed libel law, 445—Rear-Admiral Melville 
compliments German battleships, 426—S ator 
Money against negro voting and officeholding, 
240—Gov. Murphy of New Jersey for shielding 
Trusts, 62—J. Pierpont Morgan describes Louis- 
ville deal, 63—McKinley’s and Roosevelt's ne 
gro appointments, 321—McCullagh, N. ¥ Su- 
perintendent of elections, relation to Quigg 
bribery cases, 82—C. F. McKim, British Archi- 
tects’ gold medal for, 183—John Mitchell for 
| boycotting all non-union gvods, 182—Gen. Miles’s 
Philippine report neutralized in piecemeal pub- 
lieation, 321, 343—Manufacturera’ National As- 
sociation censures labor organization, 321, for 
modifying the tariff, 322. 
New York: State: Comptrolier’s report of finances, 


pamphlets, 506 


Obhle 


Pennsylvania. Gov 


PHILIPPINES: 


Quay 
Rhode Island, political corroption exposed, 219, of 


22, Labor Commissione lepletion af gon 
tnien ranks, 22. Gov ‘thlell for Platt’s re 


election to Senate. three Lepublican State Sen 
ators revolt, 42. Platt nominated, G2. bill for 
widening and deepening canals. Brie Canal’s 
eredit balance, 108. G. Hl. Sehwab against shiy 
canal, 183. improvement bill with re 
ferendum, 259, Hughes bill to protect National 
(inardsmen against trade-unions, 149 
tady laber 
ter, 182 


passed 


Schenec 
ubion reinstates militiaman Pot 
penal code fixing hours of labor an 
hulled by Court of Appeals, 264, muddle over 
taX measures, 182. mortgage-tax project dis- 
turbing business, 220, review of legisiative ses 
443, Gov. Odell's account of State finan 
ces, 425; (ity: Gen. Greene's vigorous begin 
ning as Police Commissioner, 22, suspends a 
captain on persopal inspection, 42, on the ex 
else and police Dlackmall, 506, 507, Street Com 
missioner Woodbury blacklisted by Central Fed 
erated Union, 282, Ford-Rerard report on city 
bookkeeping, 343, District 
after R. A. Canfield, 42. traces corruption to 
laber leaders, 302, pursues SS. J. Parks, cor 
rupt walking delegate, 466, 485, Bureau of Li 
cepses’s increas d revenue, 386, Subway strike 
in sympathy with Pittsburgh, 259, carpenters’ 
unions at war, 302, Central Federated Union 
violating faith with Rapid Transit contractors, 
S64, building employers combine against unions, 
466, 486. Municipal Art J 
Mayor Low, 43, Citizens’ Union praises Low 
administration, 322, Money market criticised 
by Londen ‘“‘Economic Journal,’’ 283, Trust com 
panies withdraw from Clearing House, 322, 
Mr. Conried to manage opera for five years, 
143. Justice MeCall and Elevated Rallroad 
packing, 323, Bar Association censures judge 
for connection with private corporation, 406, 
City’s 2th Centennial, 426. 446 North Caro- 
lina, H. G. Ewart against ‘“‘lily white’’ move- 
ment, 2, Charlotte ‘Observer’ on negro disfran- 
chisement, 50% —New Hampshire natitutional 
amendments vote. woman suffrage rejected, 220 
Nebraska Invests <chool fond in Massachusetts 
bonds, 221—New Jersey cireet-nominations law, 
386-—Newfoundland herri., Osheries, Treasury 
connivance at smuggling ‘02—Navy movement 
for a General Staff, 48, 487—Northwestern 
University to have a drummer, 321—Northern 
Securities Co, permitted fo pay dividends, 


sion, 


Attorney Jerome 


Society's report to 


journalistic appeal from decisicn, 364—‘Nation 
al Geographic Magazine’s’’ con. "drums «!) ut 
the Danish West Indies, 43. 

municipal elections, 282. Republiean piat 
form, 465—Omaha employers unit izgainsat bey 


cotting., 344—O11 Standard 


Trust. 2 


price raised = by 

Pennypacker’s message, 83 
Quay'’s acheme of ballot reform, 202, minimized 
by Legislature, 260. new libel act, 202, signed 
by Governor. 406, town councillors to teat ft, 
46. Republican State convention, 445, Penn 
svivania R. R. Co. to teaue its new stock, 2271, 
Philadelphia's reform Mayor Weaver, 2363—Pan- 
ima Canal treaty signed with Colombia, finzn- 
cing the money payment, 81, 239. ratified by 
I S. Senate, 219. hefore the Colombtan Con 
gress, 2239—Senator T Cc Platt “Evening 
Post’s’’ census of opinion as to his re@lectior 
2”. reflection predicted by ‘*Tribune,"’ 22, favor 
ed by Gov. Odell, revolting te three Republican 
Senators 42 assured m activity tm postal 
Samuel J. Parka. corrupt walking 
delegate 406. 485. )—Judge Perry (Conn.) for 
State reciprocity In inheritance taxes. 18%—Pea 
body Fund trustees to coiperate with General 
Ednueation toard. 192—Penstons. private Dbiils 
increasing in Congress, 62, Spanish war claim 


ants, 425—Post-Office acandal at Washington 
363, 385, 405, 425. in Baltimore and New York, 
485, indictment of Machen, Postmaster Gen 
cral’s secretary suspect, 465, Heath's place on 
tepublican National Committee menaced. 505 


growth of rural delivery 4K) 

Export duty on hemp, protest of 
England and Germany, 1, Gen Miles orders of- 
cers examined for cruelty, 1. reporta on Capt 
Howze’s brutalities suppressed. 250, Gov. Taft's 
doleful annual report, 21, will continue Gov 
ernor, 62. appeal to Congress for rellef of auf 
fering, 122—Court-martial records withheld from 
Congress, 181 court-martial rebnoked by Ger 
Davis, 201, Capt. RL. Howze's brutalities 
250, Tagalog skilled labor, 1 
Senator, gives up party chairmanship. 445 


position organizing 240— President Roosevelt 
closes post-office at Indianola, Miss., and nom! 
nates Dr. Crum to Charleston collectorship, 2! 
stands by it, 141, 181. letter to Howell, 18! 
272, speech at Lincoln's tomb, 465, is not bunt 
ing Southern delegates, 162, appoints Crum 

intertm, 240, negro appointments compared with 
McKinley's, 321, 4, outlines bis proposed 
aoti-Trust legislation, 21; Western speech or 
Trosts, 291, In extennation of army cruelty ip 
Philippines, 301, om Manila victory’s effect on 
commerce, 406, for a square deal for the ne 
gro, 465, asks three millions of Congress for 
starving Filipinos, 41, asked to beyeott Union 
Pacific R. R., 1, submits to Senatorial veto 
of an Oregon appointment, 281, objects to Apos 
tle Smoot’s Mormon Senatorship. 41, will veto 
bille restoring Gemiesed army officers, 121, to 
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—— officers affronting Germany, 321, no hand 
monopoly clause in Cuban treaty, 101, re- 
buked by Judiciary Committee for nomination 
of Byrne, 101, but renominates, 202, and ap- 
points ad interim, 240, endorsed by Ohio Repub- 
ican convention, 445, appoints special counsel for 
Post Office prosecution 505—Secreta Root on 
the failure of negro suffrage, 122, on ban own- 
ership of Isle of Pines, 181, designates generals 
to select General Staff, 249, Home Market Club 
— on tariff, 281, to probe charges against 
apt, Howze e, 440—Rallway explanations of rate 
advances,” a , railway ortage of cars and 
rack 
South Carolina, Lieut.-Gov. Tillman kills Editor 
Gonzales, proposed monument to victim, 
122—8t. Louis carried by Democratic machine, 
302, Association of Master Plumbers obnoxious 
to Anti-Trust law, 302, 6 Fair dedicated, 
863—Secreta Shaw talks protection in New 
York, 102 Schwab against Erie ship 
canal, 183—Stanford University control to be 
relinquished by Mrs. Stanford, 143—Silver mon- 
etary union of Mexico and the Orient proposed, 
81, commission from U. 8. sails for Europe, 405 
—Steel Cor a to carry out stock conver- 
sicn, 208—Shipyard Trust in trouble, 446—Su- 
ween Court decides that Russia pays export 
unty on sugar, 41, that lottery tickets are 
subject to commercial regulation by Congress, 
161, that Boston Copley Square building re- 
striction act was constitutional, 183, that it 
cannot interfere with Alabama disfranchise- 
ment, 364—‘‘St, Louis’s’’ slow passage, 63. 
Tennessee, colored letter-carrier terrorized at Gal- 
latin, 385, Jim Crow car law pronounced a 
constitutional, 485—Gov. Taft gives u Suprem 
Court appointment to remain in Phil ppines, 62 
ade-unions, counter organization of capi- 
talists in the West, 386—Trust companies and 
savings deposits, Superintendent Kilburn on, 22, 
Trust legislation prospects in Congress, 61. 
United States credit compared with ngland’ 8, 323 
—United Mine Workers of America million- 
aires, 83, to monopolize advance in wages as 
against non-union miners, 143—Unions at war 
with each other, 83—Union ~~ injunction 
testimony, conflict of gs 
majority vote for loca eto and high 


Vermont, 
license, 122, Rutland jury awards damages 
against a labor union, 282—Virginia, University 
of, to have a president, 466—J, J. Vertrees ex- 


lains the ai erence between McKinley's and 
oosevelt’s negro gene ogg gn 465. 

West Virginia, Weaera writs of injunction vio- 
lently resisted by strikers, 182—Wisconsin Leg- 
islature not controlled by Gov. La Follette, 363 
—Waterbury, Conn., strike assassinations, 202— 
Wilmington, Del., negro burning, 505 — Gen. 
Leonard Wood accused by E. G. Rathbone 
of gambling patronage, 239, off for the Philip- 

ines, 259, relations with Lieut. Runcie, 365, 
387—Wabash R. R. strike injunction, 202, re- 


moved, 282—Wireless telegraphy to invade 
ocean steamship seclusion, 23. 
ABROA)). 


GRBAT BRITAIN:—Conservatives lose Newmarket, 
23, and Rye, 221, and Weosolwich, 241—Wynd- 
ham’s Land Purchase bill approved by Dublin 
convention, 323, 7 rilled by compulsory mini- 
mum rate, 507—Chamberlain’s misappropria- 
tion of Bright and Cobden, 447, letter to work- 
ingmen on bread tax, 467, support from Aus- 
tralia in preferential duties, — none in Com- 
mons, 467, or in Lords, 487—New “London Educa- 
tion bill, 328—Prof. Holland and the Venezuela 
protocols, 208—Budget and remission of taxa- 
tion, 344, resistance to removing tax on corn, 
387, 407, insignificant, 467—Balfour makes light of 
company directorships held by cabinet ministers, 


168 withdraws from German partnership in 
Bagdad Railroad, 345, lectured by ‘“‘St. James's 
Gazette,"’ 467, tides over Cabinet crisis, 487, 


dallies with Chamberlain's 507— 


Oxford — pecuntarily 


programme, 
F embarrassed by Rhodes 
scholarships, 427 — American rapid building 
methods in Manchester, 108, American dispo- 
sition to retaliate agen: preferential 
duties, 447—Scandal of Vanderbilt church wed- 
ding, 865—Cobden Club discredits idea of dan- 
ger to Great Britain's food supply, 365, Cobden 
foleely adduced in his ompport by Chamberlain 
farold Cox on Canada’s manipulation of 


weferential duties, 467—Fall in consols, 261— 

‘ransvaal loan offered at par, 387—Changes in 
naval requirements, 887—Report on Antarctic 
discovery, 261—Recognition of Servian revolu- 


tlon withheld, 507. 
FRANOE:—De Blowitz deceased, 63—Movement to 





make a Supreme Court of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, 10%-—Suppression of sehools of teaching 
orders agreed to by Legislature, 241, Carthu- | 
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345—Dreyfus case reopened by Cavaignac dis- 


closure, 345—Socialist proposal to expel Mil- 
lerand, 345—Paris ‘‘Temps’’ on the revival of 
negro oppression in the United States, 141— 
Rouvier’s new tax proposals, uction in 
military budget of colonies, 467—Factory of an- 
tique counterfeiting pacarthed._ 241—Paris-Ma- 
drid deadly automobile i. 

BELGIUM: —Not to annex Cong ee State, 467. 
OLLAND: —Railway strike, collapses, 303. 
GERM ANY:—Wildenbruch excommunicates Kipling, 

23—Emperor patronizes higher critics of the 

Bible, 63, 163 at —— in Old Testament chro- 

nology, 183, pardons duellist, 221, accepts res- 
ignation of Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, 407— 
Slight punishment of Basten Huessner, 447, 
487—Case of Eni 


von “ee neellor 
von Bulow defends yaaa’ polic: isposed 
to avoid Hague tribunal, 241, mn ermany’s 
eligibility for alliances, erman professors 
discuss Monroe Doctrine, 208—Count Reventlow 
beaties battleship compliments with Admiral 
Melville, 427—Reduction of infantry term of 
service, Aa aged vote and the tariff com- 
pane, an © join England and France 
‘"Bagiad: Railway, 303. 

AUSTIIAL HUNG ERY: —Emperor Joseph threatens 
to abdicate over ‘‘Ausgleich,’’ 23—Tariff raised 
against unfavorable countries, 103. 

TURKEY :—Macedonian troubles, 123, 308, Austro- 
Russian stipulations for reform, 163—Bagdad 
Railway A may controlled by England, France, 
and Germany, 303. 

SBRVIA: my “Alexander suspends Constitution, 
808, murdered and dynasty overthro' Peter 
Karageorgevitch chosen King, 487, pro fests of 
foreign Powers, 507. 

RUSSIA :—Tariff duties raised against unfavorable 
countries, 108—Massacre of Jews at Kishenev, 
arte tensions over Mantchuria, 345, protests, 


ITALY: :—Pope celebrates his 25th anniversary, 203 
—Deputies debate a Mississippi lynching of 
Italians, 407—International Agricultural - 
gress hostile to American grain and meats, 308. 

SPAIN:—Sagasta deceased, 23. 

MOROCCO :—Rebels besiege Fez, 3 

AUSTRALIA:—British hatters turned back from 
Sydney, 3, collapse of Government railway 
ree. 426, support of Chamberlain’s preferen- 

al duties scheme, 467. 

sou Ht AFRICA :—Colonies agree to favor Great 
Britain in customs duties, 

VENEZUELA: ee airy 3 sent to Weniee. 

ton to settle dispute wit e) 
Britain, 81, his manners, 123, WE altios. 101 tol, 
preferential claims, 122, award to Americar 
claimants by highest court, 163, Castro’s plan 
for meeting payments under the protocols, 163, 
protocols leave it doubtful if Great Britain was 
at war, 

MEXICO: Looking to gold standard, 23, 385. 

CUBA:—Prosperity under Palma, 21, 181, 301, mo- 
nopoly clause in treaty with United States. 101, 
camate considering treaty with United States, 


DANISH WEST INDIES:—Census, 283. 
CANADA:—Retaliation on German tariff, 344. 
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Roosevelt, Pres dent, on roughness as essential to 
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